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Che Holy Sacrifice 











Two lights on a lowly Altar, 

A Crucifix placed between, 
Two vases of dying roses, 

Dawn’s blush in the East serene; 
At the Altar a Priest stands vested, 

Engaged in the Sacrifice Clean. 


He has read the Epistle and Gospel, 
He has offered the Bread and Wine, 
He has called on the faithful assembled 
In suppliant prayer to combine; 
And has voiced in the soulful Preface 
Their thanks to the Father Divine. 


The sound of a hallowed whisper 

Floats presently over the Bread, 
And trembles around the Chalice, 

While the Priest bows down his head; 
When lo! on the Altar lives hidden 

Who on Calvary for us bled! 


’Tis the words of the olden Thursday, 
Still holding their olden sway, 

That have brought us the Friday’s Victim 
And Priest in His own sweet way.— 
All-glorious ’neath veils they’ve brought Him, 

Re-off’ring Himself this day! 


The snow-white Host next uplifted 
’Mid silver tinkle of bell, 

And the golden Chalice held gleaming 
Aloft,—what solace they tell! 

“Thy Jesus thrones in His heaven, 
Yet veiled on earth does He dwell!” 


And soon to his lips God’s anointed 
The Victimal God-Man leads; 

He consumes the white, rounded species 
’Neath which a Divine Heart pleads, 

And he drinks the red, liquid appearance 
’Neath which Blood Divine intercedes? 


Then the Priest comes down to the railing 
Where brows are bowed in prayer; 

In the tender clasp of his fingers 
A Host lies pure and fair,— 

And the Risen Christ—and the Christian 
In Grace—are One made there! 
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Oh! Love that is deep and deathless! 

Oh! Faith that is strong and grand! 
Oh! Hope that will shine forever 

O’er the wastes of a weary land! 
In each Mass is the Son of Our Lady 

And of God, at His Priest’s command, 
Once more made our Victim atoning, 

And our Food, fed from priestly hand! 


—Adapted by George Hild, C. Ss. R. 


THE BLESSED EUCHARIST 





THE EXCELLENCE OF THE EUCHARIST 


“He hath made a remembrance of His wonderful works, being 
a gracious and merciful Lord; He hath given food to them that fear 
Him” (Ps. 110, 4, 5). 

The Blessed Eucharist is a summary of all the wonders wrought 
by God. It surpasses all the works of the creation, for in the Eucharist 
Jesus Christ is really present both as God and man under the appear- 
ances of bread and wine. It surpasses even the work of the Redemp- 
tion, for it is not only a Sacrifice equal to the Sacrifice of the Cross, 
since it is its repetition, continuation, perpetuation and application, 
but it is also the food of our soul, and Jesus becomes therein our Spirit- 
ual Physician, our Lord, our most loving Friend and the Spouse of 
our soul. In a word, the Eucharist is the remembrance of all that 
God has done for us. 

Nothing can be more excellent than the Blessed Eucharist. The 
excellence of a gift depends, first, on the dignity of the giver. How 
greatly we should appreciate even the slightest gift from a divine Giver! 
Secondly, it depends on the greatness of the gift itself. The Eucharist 
is, in itself, so great a gift, that none greater, none even so great can 
be found, for the Eucharist is Jesus Christ Himself, both as God and 
man; it is so great a gift, that the Almighty Himself cannot bestow a 
greater gift than Himself. In the third place, the excellence of a gift 
depends on the affection that prompts its bestowal. Our divine Saviour 
Himself says: “Greater love than this no man hath, than to lay down 
His life for his friends” (John 15, 3). But Jesus has not merely 
shown this greatest love for us, who were then His enemies by our 
sins, for He died the most ignominious and cruel of deaths to save us, 
but He loved us so tenderly as to die on the cross, in order that He 
might be able, by giving us His very flesh and blood as the food of our 
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souls, to unite Himself most intimately to us, for there is no union more 
close and inseparable than that of our food with our body. Lastly, the 
excellence of a gift depends on its wonderful effects. The intimate 
union of our soul with Jesus Christ in Holy Communion renders us, 
as St. Peter declares, “partakers of the divine nature” (1 Pet. 1, 4). 
When we receive Holy Communion, Jesus Christ, by uniting Himself 
to us, or rather, by uniting us with Himself, enlightens us in the mys- 
teries of our holy faith as He, on the very day of His resurrection, 
enlightened the two disciples on their way to Emmaus. Holy Com- 
munion fills our heart with heavenly joys, purifies us of the sins of 
human weakness and frailty; it arms and strengthens us to combat 
manfully our passions and all our spiritual foes, and it especially ren- 
ders us generous in the service of God, and, as is more than sufficiently 
proved by the examples of the early Christians, of millions of martyrs 
and numberless saints, it wonderfully strengthens us in the practice of 
virtue and will infallibly secure for us eternal life. 


THE EUCHARIST AS A SACRIFICE, 


“From the rising of the sun to the going down My name is great 
among the Gentiles, and in every place there is sacrifice, and there is 
offered to My name a clean oblation” (Mal. 1, 11). By these words 
the prophet Malachy, several centuries before Christ, foretold the insti- 
tution and the offering of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass in the whole 
world and in every part of the world. The Sacrifice of the Mass is the 
Sacrifice which Jesus Christ instituted in His Church to recall, to con- 
tinue, to perpetuate and apply to men the sacrifice of Himself which 
He offered on the Cross for the Redemption of mankind. On the 
cross Jesus offered Himself as Victim to His heavenly Father in the 
place of guilty mankind, and superabundantly paid all their debts to 
God. By His Sacrifice He gave infinite honor and thanksgiving to 
God, atoned for all the sins of men, and obtained for them all neces- 
sary graces. But in order to profit each individual man, the effects, 
or the merits of the Sacrifice of Jesus Christ on the cross have to be 
applied to each one, just as water, however great its quantity, will not 
cleanse us, unless we wash ourselves with it, and food will not benefit 
us, if we do not eat it. The merits and the blood of Jesus, once offered 
by Him for us on the cross, are applied individually through the Sacra- 
ments and the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


The New Law, that is, the religion or the Church established by 
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Jesus Christ, to be a perfect religion, a religion worthy of God, must 
have a sacrifice, a perfect sacrifice, in order to fulfil properly all the 
figures of the ancient sacrifices. Like the New Law itself, this sacrifice 
must be everywhere and perpetually offered. Our divine Saviour 
offered Himself a sacrifice on the cross only once and in one place only. 
On the cross He was both the Priest and the Victim. There can be 
no sacrifice without a priest to offer it, for sacrifice and priesthood are 
inseparable. The Sacrifice of Jesus Christ on the Cross is the Sacrifice 
of the New Law; but it is not the only form of this Sacrifice, for St. 
Paul declares that “Jesus Christ is forever a priest according to the 
order of Melchisedech. This the Lord hath sworn, and shall not 
repent” (Is. 109, 4). But if Jesus Christ is “a priest forever” He 
must not cease offering sacrifice; but since, after dying on the cross, 
He rose again to die no more (Rom. 6, 9), He, therefore, continues to 
offer His sacrifice forever in some other manner. In what manner? 
“According to the order of Melchisedech,”’ that is, in an unbloody 
manner, under the form, or appearances, of bread and wine, and 
this constantly, perpetually. And this He does in the holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. This Sacrifice is unbloody; it is, moreover, infinite, 
for Jesus Christ being God-man, cannot, like Melchisedech, offer mere 
bread and wine, which was a mere figure, but must offer a Sacrifice 
worthy of His eternal Priesthood and worthy of the perfect and divine 
religion He founded; and this Sacrifice or Victim which He offered, 
is Himself, the “Living Bread come down from heaven” (John 6, 41). 
It is identically the same Sacrifice as that which He offered on the 
cross, for in the Mass, as on the cross, Jesus Christ is Himself both the 
Priest and the Victim, although the manner of offering is different. 
On the cross Jesus Christ personally in His human nature offered or 
sacrificed Himself and actually died for mankind. In the Mass Jesus 
Christ as priest is represented and personated by the priest who cele- 
brates the Mass. He is also the real Victim offered in the Mass under 
the appearances of bread and wine, and dies in the Mass, not a physical, 
but a mystical death, when the species or appearances of bread and wine 
are consumed by the priest at holy Communion. The Sacrifice of the 
Cross and the Sacrifice of the Mass are essentially the same, for in both 
the Priest and the Victim is Jesus Christ Himself, the Son of God made 
man. Therefore, like the Sacrifice of the Cross, the Sacrifice of the 
Mass is of infinite value, apart from the celebrant’s holiness or un- 
worthiness. The Mass, like the Sacrifice of the Cross, which it per- 
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fectly represents, continues and applies to men, most perfectly fulfils 
the four-fold object of divine worship and sacrifice, and consequently 
gives infinite honor and thanksgiving to God, fully atones for the sins 
of men and deserves for them all necessary graces and divine assist- 
ance. Moreover, Jesus Christ, being Priest for the whole Church, 
daily offers, by the ministry of the priests, His representatives in the 
Mass, the perfect Sacrifice (of Himself), as foretold by the Prophet 
Malachy, “in every place from the rising of the sun even to the going 
down,” applying thereby to men the merits and fruits of His death on 
the Cross. The Sacrifice of the Mass is, then, like a constant Redemp- 
tion for mankind. . 

Protestantism has no sacrifice, and has therefore no priesthood; it 
is consequently powerless to redeem and sanctify souls; it does not 
own the merits of Jesus Christ and is powerless to apply them to the 
salvation of men; therefore it cannot be the Church of Jesus Christ, 
nor continue His work among men. 

In the Sacrifice of the Mass we possess the means of giving infinite 
honor to God. All rational creatures are bound to honor God as their 
Creator and their Lord, as their chief End. All the honor which all 
rational creatures combined are able to give to God, is infinitely less 
than the honor that is due to Him and that He deserves. The Sacrifice 
of the Mass, however, gives to God all the honor that is due to Him, 
that is, infinite honor, for in the Mass the Priest is Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God Himself, the Victim also is Jesus Christ, for the celebrant 
merely represents and personates Jesus Christ ; and the heavenly Father 
to whom the Sacrifice of the Mass is offered, accepts the Sacrifice of 
His divine Son as our own, for He has given us Jesus Christ as our 
Redeemer, as our Brother, as the Head of the body, the Church, of 
which we are members. The members of the body of Christ, partici- 
pate in all that their Head does and possesses. 

In the Sacrifice of the Mass we possess the surest means of obtaining 
happiness in time and in eternity. We stand in need of God’s blessing, 
His grace, His forgiveness of the temporal and eternal punishments 
we owe Him for our sins. The Sacrifice of the Mass is the most 
powerful means not only of giving God the honor due Him, but also 
of propitiating Him for our sins and obtaining His forgiveness, and 
also of appropriately thanking Him for all His benefits, and of obtain- 
ing all the graces and benefits we need in this life, and endless happi- 
ness in the next. For all these benefits we can give and pay God an 
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infinite price in the Sacrifice of the Mass, in which His divine Son 
Jesus Christ is both Priest and Victim. 

Who participate in the fruits of the Sacrifice of the Mass? In gen- 
eral, the whole Church participates in every Mass that is celebrated in 
the world; the triumphant Church in heaven receives therefrom an 
increase of glory by reflection from God; the suffering Church in pur- 
gatory receives an alleviation of its pains; and the militant Church on 


earth receives an increase of grace and strength. Moreover, all those 


who are baptized, even if they be in error, receive therefrom actual 
grace, earthly blessings; extraordinary favors are bestowed thereby 
on individuals, and even unbelievers and the heathen derive certain 
benefits therefrom. 

Who are the special participants in the fruits of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass? First, all who are directly concerned in its celebration, such as: 
the priest celebrating, the server, those for whose intention the Mass 
is celebrated, those to whom it is specially applied, all for whom the 
priest makes a “memento” in so far as God wills, and who assist cor- 
porally or in spirit at the Mass. Every Catholic should consider it a 
duty of charity to have, at least occasionally, Masses said for the living 
and the dead, for himself, or his special intentions or needs, such as, 
for his perseverance, for strength in temptation, for overcoming a bad 
habit, for the cure of an illness, for the grace of a good death, for the 
conversion of sinners in general or of certain sinners, for light and 
strength to know and follow his vocation, for his parents, relatives, 
friends, benefactors, either living or dead, for the souls in purgatory. 

How should sinners hear Mass, in order to derive benefit there- 
from? The Sacrifice of the Mass is a powerful means of converting 
the sinner, for it is a memorial of the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
of His Redemption of mankind, the application of the merits of His 
Passion and death on the Cross. The sinner is bound to assist at Holy 
Mass on all Sundays and on all Holydays of obligation, for such is the 
precept of God’s holy Church. The sinner should assist at Mass in a 
penitential spirit as he would have assisted at the Saviour’s death on 
the Cross, had he been present. In the beginning of the Mass he should 
interiorly join the priest in making an humble and sorrowful confession 
of his sins to God, with a firm resolution to give up sin, to go to con- 
fession and amend his life. He should also feel grateful to God for 
His longanimity in his regard and for the satisfaction Jesus Christ 
offered by His Passion and death for his sins, and earnestly beseech 
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God to enable him by His powerful grace to give up his sins and his 
evil habits, and to persevere until death in the amendment of his life. 

On the other hand, the just should assist at Mass with a lively faith, 
as if they were actually present on Calvary when Jesus was dying on 
the Cross, bearing in mind, that the Mass is the memorial, the con- 
tinuation and application of Christ’s sacrifice on the Cross. They 
should also humble themselves, confessing their sins to God and begging 
His mercy, with the resolution of dying rather than to deliberately 
offend Him. They ought repeatedly make acts of thanksgiving to God 
acts of the love of God, offer themselves to God, and resolve to hear © 
Mass daily, if possible. They should also pray to God to grant them 
the graces and favors of which they stand in need and recommend to 
Him those for whom they should pray. The prayers and petitions we 
make during Mass are far more powerful and more pleasing to God, 
than those we make at other times, because in the Mass they are united 
to those of Jesus Christ, who then on the altar as our Victim, prays for 
all who assist at the Mass. Hence through Jesus Christ our prayers 
are presented to God during Mass and will be more surely granted. 

How often should we hear Mass? First, we must hear Mass, under 
pain of mortal sin, on all Sundays and all Holydays of obligation. On 
these days we are bound to hear a whole Mass. He who wilfully, or 
through sheer carelessness, comes late to Mass on these days, commits 
a sin; surely a mortal sin, if he comes after the Offertory has begun; 
if he leaves the Church without necessity on the aforesaid days, he 
also commits a sin; a mortal sin, if it is before the Communion and 
does not return before the-end of Mass. 

Secondly, it is very useful and advisable to hear Mass as often as 
possible, even daily. Those who are able to hear Mass every day, but 
through indifference or sloth neglect this pious practice, lose all the 
benefits and graces attached to the devout assistance at daily Mass; 
they refuse to God the honor they would offer Him by such assistance ; 
they are ungrateful to our divine Saviour, who in His infinite love for 
all mankind, instituted this holy Sacrifice as the memorial and the 
application of the fruits of His Passion and death, and as the channel 
of abundant graces, especially for those who assist at Mass. These 
persons show also a disregard for our holy Mother the Church, which 
prescribes its daily celebration; they also fail in their duty to their 
neighbor, whom they should endeavor to lead to God by their good ex- 
ample. In fine, they do great injury to themselves by depriving them- 
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selves of the many great graces and benefits they could obtain by daily 
assisting at Mass; and these very graces may be for some the very 
graces on which depends their keeping out of sin, their perseverance 
and their eternal salvation. 

Some do not hear Mass every day, under the pretext of being too 
busy, of having no time. Let us seriously consider that salvation is our 
all-important business, and that it behooves us to make sure of it by 
all the means in our power. One of the most powerful means of sal- 
vation is the daily devout assistance at Mass. How many fervent Cath- 
olics, who are as busy as almost any one can possibly be, who yet find 
time to go daily to church to hear Mass! What others can do, we also 
can do, if we seriously try, for “where there is a will, there also is a 
way.” Rise earlier in the morning, and retire earlier to rest at night. 
Let us remember how many faults we daily commit and must atone 
for, how many dangers and temptations daily beset our path, how many 
graces and benefits we daily need from God, and for how many we owe 
thanks to God, and how much honor God deserves from us! What 
better means have we for doing all this than to assist devoutly at holy 
Mass every day! 

“In every Mass,” says St. Thomas, “we can find again the same 
fruit, the same benefits, which Jesus Christ secured for mankind by 
dying on the cross on Good Friday.” 

“The Mass,” says St. Francis de Sales, “is the abyss of divine 
mercy, the fountain of divine love, the most precious means of obtain- 
ing divine grace.” 

“On the days we hear Mass devoutly,” says St. John Chrysostom, 
“we receive the divine blessing on all we do.” 


FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


FATHER TIM CASEY 


Chug, chug, chug, sang the motor boat cooling its nose in the danc- 
ing waves and tossing the welcome spray in the faces of the crew. 

Chug, chug, chug, sang the motor boat; it was sweet music to them 
all, and a goodly crew they were—Patrick Kilcoyne, the owner, who 
owed his hale and prosperous old age, after God, to his own brain and 
brawn, Bridget Kilcoyne, his worthy wife, his sons and his daughters, 
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and his guests, Breckenridge Nutley, Amelia Phipps, and Father Tim- 
othy Casey. Nutley was not precisely the type of man the doting old 
father would have chosen as a prospective son-in-law, but, for a father 
who loved his child as Patrick Kilcoyne loved Aileen, what man ever 
was? Miss Amelia was in her proper setting in that nautical scene, 
for, like the great St. Peter, she was a fisher of men—and big Owen 
Kilcoyne was unsuspectingly nibbling at the bait. 

Chug, chug, chug, sang the motor boat; it was not far short of the 
hymning of angel choirs to the freckle-faced Robert Emmet Kilcoyne, 
for he had just landed the first catch of the evening, a big, black bass,’ 
and was extracting the hook from his palpitating victim. 

“Lookee! It’s the third time he bit!’ cried the lad, pointing to 
unmistable signs that the cold black lip of the fish had already been 
twice torn by some cruel hook. 

“Sarves him right gettin’ ketched!” said the old man, “why didn’t 
he have sinse enough to hould off afther bitin’ twicet on the hook!” 

“Almost human, isn’t he?” suggested Father Casey. 

“Amost human? what do you mane, Father Tim—amost human?” 

“He is so much like human beings with a bad habit; no matter how 
often they have swallowed the devil’s hook in the past, they keep on 
biting until at last he lands them—and fries them too.” 

“Father,” said Amelia Phipps [she figured that honest Owen would 
be impressed at seeing her so hungry after religious instruction], “a 
sin which one commits through habit is not so bad as a sin which one 
commits without having contracted the habit, is it?” 

“Worse!” 

“Oh, Father, please; why is it worse?” 

“Because,” replied the priest, “after one has contracted a bad habit 
there is more danger of committing the sin and more difficulty in hav- 
ing true sorrow for it.” 

“Begorra, I see plain enough that it’s aisier for him to commit it,” 
Patrick broke in, “for the life of me I can’t understand why it should 
be harder to be sorry for it. There’s that habit of swearin’. When I 
let a curse slip out, I’m sorrier for that than for anny of me other sins 
—especially since I joined the Holy Name.” 

“That is quite a different case, Mr. Kilcoyne. I’m talking of a 
habit of deliberate sin. You are talking of a habit of indeliberate sin. 
You have really broken your habit of cursing. You regret it; you 
detest it; you are working against it. Therefore, if sometimes, without 
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thinking, you make use of a curse, you are not responsible. Besides, 
I am sure that your curses are never very bad.” 

“God forgive me, they’re bad enough.” 

“But,” continued the priest, “I speak of a habit of deliberate sin— 
where one is continually committing sin with sufficient reflection and 
full consent. I say that it is hard to have true sorrow for such sins. 
I go further and say that a large percentage—perhaps by far the largest 
percentage of those who sin through habit, are seldom or never gen- 
uinely sorry for their sins. If you could realize the terrifying meaning 
of this statement, then you would understand why it is worse to sin 
through habit than without a habit. I will tell you what it means: it 
means that a great many of the sins committed through a habit are 
seldom or never forgiven, for no sin, whether mortal or venial, whether 
committed by a Catholic or non-Catholic, is ever forgiven, either in 
Confession or out of Confession, unless we have genuine contrition. 
Isn’t that right, Bobby?” 


“°S Father,” returned Robert Emmet, without taking his eyes off 
the hook he was baiting. 

“Take a man,” continued the priest, “who has a habit of committing 
some deliberate mortal sin, missing Mass, getting drunk, or failing 
against the virtue of purity. He has been falling back into that sin in 
the same way after every Confession for one or several years. He 
comes to make an honest Confession. There are three different states 
of soul in which that man may be: First, he may say to himself, I’m 
sorry I committed the sin. But at the same time, he takes it as a matter 
of course that he is going to keep on committing the sin quite the same 
as before. Second, he may say to himself, I’m not going to commit that 
sin any more. But he does not even think of making use of any definite, 
practical means of breaking the habit. Third, he may be firmly deter- 
mined to break the habit once for all and to make use of certain definite, 
practical means to ensure success. In the first case, that man has, as a 
rule, no genuine contrition; therefore his Confession is worthless, and 
his sin is not forgiven. I am convinced that there are hundreds of 
thousands of Catholics who are in that state of soul with regard to their 
habitual mortal sins, and that, therefore, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of Catholics who are continually making bad Confessions. If 
they die in that state they are lost. Neither the priest nor the last 
sacraments can save a man who lacks genuine contrition. In the second 
case, that man has doubtful contrition: his Confession may be bad, and 
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it may be good, but he is taking a most dangerous risk. In the third 
case, he surely has genuine contrition; his sins are forgiven, and there 
is every reason to hope that he will free himself from the bad habit 
that has held him enslaved.” 

“What is that first case agin, yer Reverence?” asked the old man. 

“The case where the man who has a habit of mortal sin comes to 
Confession and says to himself, I am sorry I committed this sin. But 
he takes it as a matter of course that he is going to keep on committing 
it quite the same as before.” 

“And you say that he has no genuine contrition!” exclaimed Aileen, - 
“Suppose he regrets his sin, Oh, ever so much! but he knows he simply 
can’t help falling back into it just the same as before. Would you say 
that even he has no genuine contrition ?” 

“Why, child, he has not even faith and hope! There can be abso- 
lutely no thought of contrition until one has faith and hope. I say he 
has no faith, for he does not believe one of the most important truths 
that God has revealed, namely, that every one, no matter who he may 
be, can, with the help of God, avoid mortal sin, if he really wishes to 
do so. He has no hope, for hope requires that we have a firm and 
certain confidence that we shall be able to avoid mortal sin and save 
our soul through the merits of Jesus Christ. Having neither faith nor 
hope, he cannot have contrition, no matter how much he may regret 
his sins. But the main trouble with such persons is that they seldom 
have even genuine regret for their sins. You cannot have true contri- 
tion for any sin unless you regret it more than any other evil that could 
befall you. Take this habitual Mass-misser: does he regret the sin he 
committed by missing Mass last Sunday more than any other evil? 
Bah, he does not even regret it as much as the small change he lost in 
last night’s poker game. God cannot forgive our sins, even Confession 
is nothing but a sacrilegious mockery, unless we regret our mortal sins 
above every other evil and are firmly determined, with the help of 
God’s grace, to avoid them for the future. Would to God that we had 
writers and preachers with burning words to bring this truth home to 
all the lukewarm Catholics in the world! What a wonderful reforma- 
tion would be effected! For then Confession would mean a change of 
life, a real conversion, not an empty ceremony, not the mere recital of 
a list of sins which they go out and commit again without making one 
honest effort to avoid. The priest tries to impress this thought upon 
habitual sinners when they come to Confession, but the time is too 
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short. What they need is to give it serious consideration outside of 
Confession until it really comes home to them and breaks them of the 
fatal error of treating the sacrament of Confession as a superstitious 
mechanical performance.” 

“Faith,” said the old man solemnly, “ ’tis a serious matther to think 
that so manny are making bad Confessions unbeknownst to them- 
selves.” 

“It is indeed a serious matter,” Father Casey replied: “they will 
never realize how serious it is until they stand before their Judge. But 
it is scarcely more serious than the fact that they are, with wide open 
eyes, piling up mortal sins against their God month after month, or 
even week after week, without ever making a serious effort to stop 
them. Asa rule, it is only he who has contracted a habit of deliberate 
mortal sin, that falls into this deplorable state; the man who commits 
mortal sin only from time to time, without contracting the habit, can 
much more easily make a genuine act of contrition and a firm purpose 
of amendment. 

Even the smitten Nutley had fallen under the spell of this serious 
discussion. When the priest ceased speaking he ventured a question: 

“Father Casey, if I got you right, you said that in the second case 
the fellow was making a gamble as to whether his Confession would be 
good or bad.” 

“The second state of soul in which an habitual sinner might be 
when he comes to Confession is that wherein he says, I’m not going to 
commit this sin any more. But he does not even think of making use 
of any definite, practical means for breaking the habit. I say, until I 
get fuller data about his individual circumstances, that his contrition is 
doubtful and that, therefore, his Confession may be good or it may be 
bad.” 

“Hanged if I see the point,” said Nutley. “If he is sorry he 
smashed the commandments, why should he fall down on contrition?” 

“Ah, there’s the point—you feel it even though you don’t see it. If 
he’s sorry! He tells himself he’s sorry; he tells himself he will not 
repeat the sin; but is he telling himself the truth?” 

“Why should we doubt his case any more than anybody else’s,” 
asked Aileen. 

“There can be no genuine sorrow or contrition for sin without a 
firm purpose of avoiding that sin for the future. We doubt his firm 
purpose precisely because, despite the fact that he kept on falling after 
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all his past promises, he is taking no means to ensure any better success 
for the future. Take Breckenridge Nutley here for example. He 
professes that he is crazy to catch fish. Yet I understand that, though 
he has accompanied you on every fishing trip this summer, he never 
got so much as a nibble. And still he never asks advice from his lucky 
companions, never changes the depth of his line, never varies his bait, 
in fact I have seen him throwing in his line twice this evening without 
putting on any bait at all. Bobby has told me in confidence that the 
conviction has gradually forced itself on his mind that ‘Breck’ is not - 
seriously looking for fish at all, or he would get a hunch on himself and 
go after them.” As Nutley was cussing under his breath, Aileen blush- 
ing furiously, and the other giggling, Father Casey hastened on to his 
application. “Now take a man who has a habit of mortal sin. He 
comes to Confession and says that he is determined not to commit that 
sin again. The old temptations recur; he has committed the sin so 
often in the past that he is weak and his passions are strong, and he 
falls as often as before. He comes to Confession and repeats his 
promise, and then goes and repeats his sins. After this process has 
been repeated, four, eight, ten, fifty times, it seems to me that we have 
very good reason to doubt the sincerity of his promise. He declared 
that he detested that sin more than any evil that could befall him and 
that he was determined to avoid it at all costs. If he were telling the 
truth, he would long ago have found and used some practical means for 
avoiding it. If the plaster had fallen from his ceiling once a week, he 
wouldn’t be content to go for months and years slapping on new plaster. 
No, he would get busy and find some way of preventing a recurrence 
of the accident. Now, he has found from experience that, when the 
time comes, the temptation is too strong and he is too weak, and so he 
falls again and again. If he really has the true sorrow and firm pur- 
pose of amendment which he claims, he will find and use means for 
weakening the temptation and strengthening himself so that he will 
stop committing the sin. He should remember that he has a strict obli- 
gation of using the necessary means for overcoming his bad habit, and 
that he sins by neglecting to use these means. For example, one given 
to drunkenness wilfully neglects the means prescribed. That very 
moment he commits a mortal sin against temperance, even though it 
should afterwards turn out that he would not drink to excess on that 
occasion. An habitual sinner should tell in Confession, not only how 
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often he has committed the sin, but likewise how often he had neglected 
to use the prescribed means for overcoming it.” 

“Would yer reverence tell us what are thim manes?” 

“They are many, but nobody should try to use them all. It is best 
to consult one’s confessor and under his advice to select two or three 
practical and efficacious means and observe them faithfully. First and 
far above all other means, comes the reception of Confession and Com- 
munion as often as is necessary and possible. You should, as a rule, go 
to the same confessor and give him an exact account of what you have 
done towards breaking the bad habit. For anybody that is trying to 
kill a deeply rooted habit Confession and Communion, at least once a 
month, and generally much oftener, is imperative. In fact, it is gen- 
erally a foolish waste of time to recommend any other means until the 
penitent is firmly determined to use this one.” 

“Tsn’t that pretty hard, to make a fellow come across once a month 
or oftener?” queried Nutley, who generally brought up the rear guard 
of the once-a-year Easter Lambs. 

“Not so hard as to go to hell,” observed Father Casey, “and the 
man who is festering in a habit of mortal sin is on the broad road that 
leads thither. Not so hard as it was for Jesus Christ to die for the 
crimes which the habitual sinner is continually committing. Not so 
hard but that it can and must be done by the man who protests that he 
is ready to suffer anything rather than fall back into his habit of sin. 
If he doesn’t mean what he says, anything is too hard; if he means 
what he says nothing is too hard. The frequent reception of Confes- 
sion and Communion is the surest divine means of strengthening him 
and weakening the attacks of the devil and of his own evil passions. 
Even from a natural standpoint it is a powerful preventive, for the 
thought that one must make the humiliating avowal of his falls to the 
confessor to whom he promised so faithfully that he would not fall 
again will give him courage to resist. There are other important means, 
especially earnest prayer to God for help—above all repeating again 
and again in the time of temptation, Jesus, Mary, help me. But I would 
not even suggest any of these other means until the penitent was ready 
to-go often to Confession and Communion. There is no bad habit that 
cannot be overcome by him who goes often to Confession and Com- 
munion and obeys the advice of a prudent confessor. The habitual 
sinner who is ready to do this is in the third case I mentioned—the 
case where he surely has genuine contrition.” 
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Chug, chug, chug, sang the motor boat; then a pause, then another 
chug, and then—silence! 

“D— thim gasoline ingines!” roared Patrick. “Beggin’ yer rever- 
ence’s pardon for swearin’. It’s a habit I have.” 

Before the priest could answer there was a strong pull at his line. 

“Give him his head,” shouted Patrick. And as the fish turned and 
shot back towards the boat: “Reel in as fast as ever you can.” An- 


other wild lunge for freedom: “Give him his head.” Another turn: 
“Reel in.” 


When only a few feet of line remained Father Casey bent his rod 
almost to the breaking point and the exhausted fish, as fine a pickerel 
as ever sent the warm blood tingling through a sportsman’s veins, glis- 
tened in the setting sun. Owen pushed the dip net under him. He 
gave a convulsive flop, tore the hook from his mouth, missed the dip 
net by an inch and sank into the cool, blue water. 


C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


WITHER GOEST THOU? 


ST. MARK XIV, 26-41. 





On the way. “And when they had sung a hymn they went out 
unto the mount of Olives.” They had just taken the Last Supper 
together. The hall was spacious and well-lighted. Our Lord probably 
led the way ; and His apostles follow Him out into open court and then 
into the street. The lights are soon extinguished and all is darkness 
and silence within; if Mary His Mother and the Holy Women were 
present then, He may have bidden them a short farewell. He may 
have spoken a few words of thanks to the host who kindly placed his 
home at Our Lord’s disposal. 


It may have been about eight o’clock now. The streets are narrow and 
dingy at best. And during the days of the Easter feast they must have been 
encumbered by the tents and carts of the thousands of pilgrims who crowded 
into the city. They were dark and deserted. For, though Our Lord kept every 
iota of the law, yet He probably omitted many of the thousand and one intri- 
cacies which the Pharisees had piled up around the ceremonies and rubrics of 
the celebration, and so He was already out on the street when most of the 
inhabitants were still within doors. But as the houses in Jerusalem rarely had 
their windows opening into the streets, and the few that did so, were generally 
set high in the wall, there was little light for wanderers out in the night. As 
He passed from house to house faint strains of the hymns and prayers may 
have fallen on His ears. The house in which He took the Last Supper was on 
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the western hill, and He probably took the road due east, down into the valley 
of the Tyropoeon, where the poorer classes had their booths and shops and 
homes; and then up the hill of Ophel, which formed the east side of the city. 
In about fifteen or twenty minutes He reached the eastern wall and emerged 
from the gate about 600 ft. south of the temple. The city gates were opened 
for the night in order to allow the entrance and exit of the many visitors who 
had to encamp outside the walls and entered only to sup with their friends, 
within the hallowed area of the Holy City. It must have been a beautiful night 
in the early springtime. The moon was just rising over mount Olivet before 
Him. At His feet, deep down in a wild dark gorge ran the winter torrent, 
known as the Brook of Cedron. The silvery beams must have fallen on the 
majestic outlines of the temple, which He had visited so often and even called 
His Father’s House. But the ravine of the Cedron was too deep and narrow, 
to be illumined. Our Lord had no time for idle revery now: His heart was 
heavy; and there remained that task of supreme love to accomplish. He could 
have chosen a road that skirted the foot of the walls in a northerly direction, 
then passed along the square of the temple. Perhaps this was noisy and 
covered with the tents of the strangers. He sought solitude, and therefore 
turned in a path that led down into the gully, a hundred feet below. When He 
had come almost parallel with the south-eastern corner of the temple He found 
a bridge of one arch that spanned the brook now rushing along at flood-tide, 
swollen by the last rains of the season. According to St. John: “He went 
forth with His disciples over the brook Cedron.” Nowadays it is only a dreary 
waste strewn with stones, and here and there a few leafless trees. But in times 
of Our Lord the neighborhood was still densely wooded and the river-bed ran 
a good deal lower. Besides, it received the outflow of the temple sluices; and 
when we consider the enormous reservoirs and the magnificent acqueducts found 
in the temple square it becomes clear that these must have furnished quite a 
supply to the brook. As they slowly groped their way through the dense 
shadows He may have thought of the powers of darkness, that would have free 
rein tonight. As He passed by the graves on the other side of the bridge, He 
may have thought of the grave that would soon receive His own Crucified Body. 

But we are not left to chance conjecture regarding His sentiments. Holy 
Writ indicates His feelings clearly enough. St. John tells us: “When Jesus had 
spoken these words He went forth.” And surely these words give us the clue 
to His thoughts just now. Yes it was love for His heavenly Father that burned 
in His head: “But that the world may know that I love the Father, and as the 
Father hath given me commandment, so do I: Arise, let us go hence.” What 
appeais to us yet more perhaps, is the knowledge that He also loved us. He has 
just given us Himself in the Blessed Sacrament; has just called us His friends, 
whom He loved so much as to give His life for them; has just prayed for 
us that we may remain in His love forever. A persecution had broken out in 
Rome and the faithful begged St. Peter to flee from the city. He did so; and 
hardly had he gone far, when he saw Our Lord coming toward him. He asked 
Him: “Lord, whither goest thou?” And received the answer: “To Rome, to 
die again for thee.” St. Peter understood well enough, and returned and died 
a martyr’s death soon after. If we on this night, went out to meet Our Lord 
and ask Him: Lord, whither goest thou? He would tell us: Why my child, 
I am going to die for thee, and, if need be, even for thee alone. Yes you are 
the pearl of price for which I have left all, and am ready to leave my life now 
to save you for heaven. You are the lost penny. As the poor widow sought 
her coin with lighted lamp, so my Heart is burning with love eternal for you; 
so I too think little of all the rest just to find and win your soul’s affection. 
You are the lost sheep; and the shepherd is ready to leave all the rest of the 
flock to find the straying one; and so my child, I have come to seek you too. 
Through all this gloomy night, with the shadows of death lowering around, 
my Heart yearns for you. 


With incredible love. Once there were two disciples on the road to 
Emmaus. Our Lord met them and asked: “What are these discourses 
that you hold one with another and are sad?” Many a time perhaps 
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we would be thoroughly ashamed of ourselves, if Our Lord surprised 
us with a similar question. But let us listen to the conversation He 
carries on with His apostles. How refreshing to think: He is only 
speaking of His love for us! 


For a while they may have gone in silence; but their disconsolate faces 
showed the sorrow that was gnawing in their souls. He knew well enough 
what fearful trials awaited them within the coming hours. Just this reveals the 
exquisite solicitude with which He treats us. He tries to forestall the danger 
1) “Then He saith unto them: All ye shall be caused to stumble in me this 
night.” All ye: and these are the men who are to be the foundation-stones in 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and the mainstays and pillars of His church. Will not 
then the entire edifice collapse? This very night: and He had just given them 
the greatest proof of His love; and this was the hour of His greatest sorrow! 
Shall be caused to stumble in Him: when He shall be arrested, tried and 
sentenced, their faith will be exposed to a staggering test, and they will falter 
and flee from Him! A moment ago He had thanked them for their loyalty: 
“And you are they who have continued with me in my temptations. And I dis- 
pose to you as my Father hath disposed to me a kingdom, that you may eat 
and drink at my table in my kingdom; and may sit upon thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” (St. Luke XXII 28.) And now when their loyalty 
would have been most comforting to Him, they will fail! This thought must 
have pained Him as a dagger-stroke; and yet see how gentle and tender He 
remains. Often do we bitterly complain of the infidelities of others in our 
regard. Then why lament? Rather look to Our Lord! Not a syllable of 
reproach and bitterness. He even goes on to excuse them and tries to imspire 
courage and win them back by kindness. How this takes a load from our own 
hearts, when we remember our infidelity toward Him, and think of repentence! 
He will be kind to us as well. 2) “For it is written I will smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad.” He bids His apostles be 
of good heart. Their stumbling will not ruin His work; since it was foreseen 
long ago, and the plans of an All-wise God cannot be disconcerted by it. The 
beautiful comparison even seems to show His willingness to pardon them. He 
shows them that His Passion is the work of God rather than the triumph of 
His enemies. Once He had said of Himself : “T am the good shepherd. The 
good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep.” Now He is about to redeem His 
promise. He loves His apostles; and now seems ready to excuse even their 
desertion; for what can the poor helpless sheep do, when their shepherd and sole 
defence is smitten? But how does He love us? One day He asked St. Peter: 
“Simon, son of John lovest thou me more than these ?” And St. Peter answered 
simply: “Yes, Lord thou knowest that I love thee.” But what proofs could he 
produce? Should we ask Our Lord: Lord Jesus, dost thou love me? ’Tis then 
His image will float before us, as He points to His Sacred Heart and assures 
us: My child, see how I love thee! With all the boundless love of which 
only a God is ‘capable do I love. More than thou canst love thyself, for from 
all eternity I knew thee and loved thee. More than all men together do I 
love thee; for who has given thee the same proofs of devotion; who can give 
the same bliss? More than Myself, alimost, do I love thee since for thy sake 
I am willing to sacrifice all My own, My very life’s blood; more than all I 
prize the most, more than My very honor since I have chosen every shame and 
humiliation just for love of thee. I love you without any cause or merit on 
your part; for I loved you before you existed; I love you when steeped in 
countless sins; all through the long years of your life did I love, and you ° 
yourself know best how little you have done for Me. Without any prospect 
of advantage to Myself did I love thee. For what really essential happiness 
or wealth did your affection afford Me, who am the Lord of heaven and earth? 
Has not your conduct often been a shame to My Spouse the Church? By 
your sinful thoughts and words and deeds, have you not often woven a garment 
of disgrace for Me and platted anew a crown of thorns, and put the sceptre 
of mockery into My hands? Then in sorrow and confusion we are willing to 
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kneel before Him and plead for mercy and pardon and whisper with the humble 
publican: Lord, be merciful to me a sinner! 3) “But after J am raised up 
again, I will go before you into Galilee.” No matter how much the thought 
of their desertion pained Him; He cannot be angry with them; rather He seeks 
to banish all gloom by the brightness of His Resurrection. Though you may 
stumble at My Passion yet be not disheartened: I will rise again as I so often 
foretold. Though you may prove faithless to Me; be not downcast, for I will 
again call you My own, and reunite you all in My love. He holds out to them 
the sweet prospects of reunion, when all sorrow is over. Reunion in Galilee 
where they spent so many happy months together; Galilee, the land of their 
home and friends; Galilee, where they would be safe from the Jews whom 
they feared so much. But, you may be thinking—but He showed himself to 
them in Jerusalem, and several times, too, before they ever came to Galilee after 
His Ressurrection. Notice: He does not say I will show Myself there first 
before any other meeting with you. He simply states the fact that they will 
meet again there. Nor does He say that He will see them there immediately; 
He makes no mention of any interval at all. He does not rob Himself of the 
blessed right to come and console them in Jerusalem already, if He should 
think it fit. And it was quite proper; for they loved Him so much that though 
they scattered away at His arrest, yet their love was so strong that they clung 
to the scenes of His suffering even in spite of the hate and enmity of the Jews. 
Was it not right that He should then come to comfort them? He came to 
them oftentimes, till their faith was completely restored, even in the incredulous 
Thomas. In fact the real drift of His words seems to imply a permission to 
go into Galilee immediately, without waiting in Jerusalem and without exposing 
themselves to the wrath and power of the Pharisees. Many a time had He 
apprised them of His resurrection and they knew it would be a matter of only 
three days, and then their mourning for Him would be over. So too in our 
sorrows, if we turn to Him and pray: How long, Oh Lord, will I suffer this? 
He will console our fainting hearts: Only a little while! You now indeed 
have sorrow, but I will see you again and your heart shall rejoice; and your 
joy no man shall take from you. In My Father’s house there are many man- 
sions; and I go to prepare a place for you. Yes, life is fast speeding by and 
the winged moments are bearing us into heaven where we shall rest from our 
trials. But just as He promised the apostles to see them again in Galilee; 
and nevertheless His love would not let Him wait so long; it urged Him to 
visit them almost immediately in Jerusalem; so too with us. Even during the 
lingering afflictions of our life, He must come to visit us by His grace and pour 
into our hearts that peace of which the world has no inkling, that peace which 
can infuse happiness into the home of the poorest and bring a smile of con- 
tentment to the pallid features of an invalid. 


Good resolutions. Once David was fleeing before the armies of his 
son Absalom. Only a few soldiers remained true to him. There was 
one among them, Ethai, eager to follow his king amid his misfortune. 
To him David said: “Why comest thou with me? Return and dwell 
with the king (Absalom) for thous art a stranger. Take back thy 
brethren with thee; and the Lord will show thee mercy and truth, be- 
cause thou hast shown grace and fidelity.” But Ethai refused to return 
and persisted in following David. Then the king himself went over the 
brook Cedron and all his friends marched towards the way that looked 
to the desert. It happened almost on the very spot where the apostles 
were now standing. Would they be as loyal? 


1) “But Peter answered and said unto Him: If all shall be caused to 
stumble in Thee, I will never be caused to stumble.” It sounds generous and 
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wins our admiration. Surely he was sincere just now and would not have 
believed that any menace could move him, or any foe could frighten him to 
flight. Alas, he forgot his weakness, Once he boldly walked upon the water; 
till his heart began to flutter in fear and he too began then to sink. It was 
only the strong hand of his Master that saved Him. He had been warned at 
the Supper table and should have been on his guard. He even seems to have 
exalted himself above those around him. Had he but prayed as the humble 
father of the boy possessed: “I do believe Lord; help thou my unbelief.” 
Instead of humble prayer, only cocksure selfreliance. 2) “And Jesus saith unto 
him: Verily I say unto thee, that thou today, even this night, before the cock 
crow twice, shalt deny Me thrice.” He does not foretell entire loss of faith; 
but rather cowardly refusal to profess it when occasion called for it. St. Luke 
words it thus: “The cock shall not crow this day, till thou thrice deniest that 
thou knowest Me.” What a consolation it would have been to Our Lord did 
He know that He could depend upon some sympathy and devotion in this hour’ 
of distress! How sad for Him on the contrary, to think that all human solace 
must fail Him; that He must tread the awful wine-press of His Passion all 
alone! What anguish it must have caused Him to be compelled to speak such 
a depressing truth! 3) “But he (Peter) spoke exceeding vehemently: If I 
must die with thee, I will not deny thee. And in like manner also said they all.” 
Our Lord is silent now. Why should He speak any more? Facts will convince 
them of their error. Certainly, His heart went out to them in love for their 
good will and in pity for their frailty, so great that they themselves would 
not believe it. We may set it down as equally certain that in after life they 
often looked back to this moment and ruefully lamented their desertion of so 
good a Master! Probably we too would have pleaded in a similar strain. Nay 
perhaps even now we feel that Our Lord is looking upon us reproachfully: 
My child where are all those good resolutions you so often made? Where are 
all those fervent promises of fidelity to Me? How soon you quailed before 
the slightest sacrifice and succumbed to the first invitation of sin! We may 
perhaps look back with regret upon those moments of devotion, upon the fair 
words we pledged. And as we look back upon our path through life we must 
own that it is not fringed with blooming flowers of virtue whose fragrance 
might have been an eternal delight: ah no, but with drooping heads we sigh 
to see it strewn with the withered petals of faded flowers, our tribute to frailty 
and to sin. Our single refuge is the mercy of the Sacred Heart bleeding on 
the cross for the love of poor sinners such as we are. 


Joun ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


JUST MARION 





Miss Marion Barnett was teacher of the eighth grade of Loreena 
School. She had no idea at all, apparently, of the changes that were 
taking place, as far as she was concerned, in her home and in the circle 
of her friends, till it struck her like a bolt from the blue. It shows 
how gradually, unconsciously we can fall into an attitude. All along, 
the children at the school had been attached to her; all along, the people 
of the town had been admiring her. But she had been practically un- 
aware of it. On the 22nd of June, the close of the year, she won a 
decided triumph. At the commencement exercises held that evening, 
the mayor of Loreena rose, and, in the name of all present commented 
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in an enviable way on the good work of the teacher of the eighth 
grade. Everyone present seemed silently to say—at least, that is what 
you might have read in their eyes, their smiles, in the way they poised 
their heads slightly on one side, or shook them approvingly : “Now that 
Mr. Gorse, the old principal, is dead, there are only two persons logic- 
ally to be considered to fill his place; the one, Mr. Ivan Grahame, the 
instructor in mathematics—the other, Miss Barnett, the teacher of 
eighth grade.” 

Mr. Grahame was acknowledged to be an able man. He was a 
typical schoolmaster: you would have picked him out as a professor of 
some kind without any difficulty. He was tall and thin; sallow-com- 
plexioned; with a voice that reminded one forcibly of a snare-drum; 
he wore strong glasses that made his eyes seem larger still and con- 
siderably sharper ; in his face there was no trace of feeling, but only of 
intellectual insight. He usually walked briskly, was in the habit of 
turning quickly on his heel, confronted you with arms folded, looked 
straight at you if asked anything, decided quickly and answered curtly. 
There was no doubt in anyone’s mind that Mr. Grahame was an un- 
usual man, a fit man to be principal of a school, as far as that was con- 
cerned. Yet no one wished to think of him in that position, because 
no one could speak freely with him. But Marion and he got along very 
well—and they came in frequent contact with each other. And still, 
when in his presence, she felt a certain embarrassment: under his big 
eyes she felt like a statue under the gaze of a critic. 

It was the day after the glorious commencement exercises that 
Marion sat at home. Twilight was just falling, and in the gloaming, 
as she sat by the window, she was slowly rehearsing, redreaming, the 
twentieth time since the evening before, the events of the last few days 
—from the death of Mr. Gorse, the late principal, to her own triumph. 
And among her thoughts Mr. Ivan Grahame walked in and out. 

“Grace Connell called this afternoon,” said her mother coming into 
the room and seating herself near Marion, “to invite you for a little 
party tonight. Hugh is to go and Leo and Will Minter will be there 
and es Re 

“What did you tell her?” interrupted Marion, somewhat tartly and 
just turning her head toward her mother ; “that I’d come?” 

“No; I said you were feeling too downhearted about Principal 


Gorse’s death and about his loss to the school to enjoy any party 
tonight.” 
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“And what did Grace say? Did she understand?” asked Marion, 
turning again toward the window; “I am sure not!” 

“She laughed ;” replied Marion’s mother. “‘I don’t know,’ she 
said, ‘principals must die, too; and I shouldn’t be as much disturbed 
over a principal’s dying as I would be if I had eaten onions before a 
party’.” 

“Well, Mother,” commented Marion, disgust in her voice and dis- - 
gust in her manner, as she turned fully toward her mother; “that’s the 
way some people feel, I suppose. They don’t really become part of the’ 
school—they don’t grow into it, like a new limb grafted ona living 
body; and so, they can be torn away without the slightest pang. But 
Principal Gorse was really the nervous-system of our school: we all 
moved and felt, it seemed, by him.” 

“Did everybody like him so?” asked the mother. 

“Everybody! He treated everybody so well. There was nothing 
affected about him; no hesitation, but neither any forcing of views 
upon you. It was simply that he knew his work, he knew what a school 
was meant to do and give to its pupils; and he realized that he could 
give it only through his teachers. We were all somehow made to feel 
that Mr. Gorse needed us and that we needed him even more.” 

“And who is to succeed him now ?” 

“Why, Mr. Grahame—there can be no question about it!” said 
Marion with a peculiar tone, as she looked up at her mother, as if 
resenting the question. 

“Mr. Grahame?” asked the mother, and in the way she asked it 
there was something strange, as if she would have liked to hear more. 
She looked anxiously at Marion, as she rose and started to leave the 
room. Marion, whose face was again turned toward the setting sun 
which gilded the window, on her part would have liked to stop her 
mother. As a man who suspects that he has some ailment, at once 
dreads to hear the doctor’s verdict and yet would like to hear how dan- 
gerous his case is, she would gladly have heard the question that was 
unmistakable in her mother’s glance. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Barnett had not had her full confidence. Mother 
was careful about the neighbors, about the house, about her girl’s dress 
and about her success at school and she had taken a peculiar liking to 
Will Minter who had been coming to see Marion. But she had never 
really made herself the trusty, the confidante of her daughter. In con- 
sequence, good as Marion was, she was growing to womanhood with a 
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dangerous trait; she tried to conceal things from her mother, and it 
made her hypocritical. She decided to plunge into further conver- 
sation. 

“Mr. Grahame is fully as able as Mr. Gorse,” she said. “Only his 
ways are not the same. He is considerably younger and he is a modern 
efficiency man. The other teachers, led by that Margie Minter, say he’s 
- a Burrough’s Adding-machine man: his life seems to be marked out in 
columns and figures and he tries to make everybody eise’s life look 
like a page of rigid statistics.” 

“But you?” asked her mother, stopping at the threshold of the room; 
she would have resented the little fling at Margie Minter, but now she 
was content to let it pass. 

“I think he is an unusual man. I fear the others wont get along 
so well with him as with Mr. Gorse; but I—why he treats me even 
better than Mr. Gorse did. By the way, mother,” she added, hesitating 
almost unnoticeably, “he is coming this evening to see me. He wants 
to talk matters over with me; he said he had something important to 
tell me.” 

“Marion, Marion,” said her mother. She thought that Marion had 
something to tell, at the same time she was sensible enough to see that 
she could never force it from her; that something else—either love or 
trouble must open her daughter’s lips. She tried, therefore, to unseal 
them with affection. Coming over to where her daughter sat, she 
leaned over the back of the chair and began to toy affectionately with 
her hair. 

“You look somewhat tired from your work, Marion,” she said. 
“You must be glad vacation is come. Tomorrow is the feast of the 
Sacred Heart. We might be able to go to confession this evening 
yet ie 
“O hardly,” said Marion with some impatience. “I can’t keep Mr. 
Grahame waiting. Besides, he wouldn’t understand. You know he’s 
not a Catholic. Anyway,” she went on after a little pause, “Sunday is 
as good as Friday.” 

“Surely, Marion,” answered the mother. “I only thought so many 
memories are connected with the feast, and just because it is an odd 
day in the week it makes more of an impression—and because it’s 
Friday, the day of Calvary.” 

“But, mother, it’s impossible, don’t you see. Besides, I am not a 
schoolgirl any more,” she said with some vehemence. She was think- 
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ing that she would be assistant-principal of Loreena School. And she 
got up and walked to her room, leaving her mother with a half-sup- 
pressed sigh: “Is she really thinking of Mr. Grahame? And he, a non- 
Catholic?” 

A's Marion passed by the mirror in her room she began absent- 
mindedly to arrange her hair. Without adverting to it—as if another 
person within her were speaking, her thoughts turned to Mr. Grahame. 
What would he have to say to her? ‘Miss Barnett, will you act as my 
assistant?’ He always spoke so deferentially to her—he was so cul- 
tured! He was coming to talk over school-matters with her! How the 
people had shown their appreciation the evening before! and again she 
heard the murmur of admiration from the crowd, which had repaid her 
so fully for her year’s work. She almost forgot her supper over her 
reveries. 

At supper Marion was very dignified, to the astonishment of Hugh 
and Leo, her two brothers. Leo was just finishing High School; Hugh 
was of Marion’s age—they were twins in fact and chums—and was 
working as bookkeeper in the shoe factory in town. Marion left the 
table before the others. 

“Say, Hughie,” said Leo, after she had gone, “what’s wrong with 
Sis tonight? You ought to know!” 

“T don’t!” replied Hugh. “I say, mother,” he continued, turning to 
his mother, ‘“‘don’t you notice anything strange about her these last few 
days?” 

“T believe,” said she reflectively, “Marion is to become assistant- 
principal of the school—to Mr. Grahame.” 

“Ah—h!” exclaimed Hugh; “did you hear what she said before? I 
was reading the paper, but I could not help hearing it: ‘I’m no school- 
girl any more!’ ” 

The mother looked surprised an instant. It had not struck her 
before. Now, however, it dawned on her what the trouble was. The 
boys, too, recognized it. Later, when they were going out to the Parish 
Club, they went through a little pantomime at the door. 

“How do you do, Mr. Principal,” said Leo, affecting the bland 
tones of a Chesterfield. 

“You stop your fooling, Leo,” shouted Hugh, so as to be sure to be 
heard by his sister ; “I am not a school-boy any more!” 

Marion pricked her ears and listened—in the midst of her toilet. 
“Oh!” she sighed to herself, “they’re nothing like Mr. Grahame! I 
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wish they would see that life is serious!” And in her mind shie went 
on comparing Hugh and Leo and their ordinary companions—even 
Will Minter—she always came back to him—with the cultured Mr. 
Grahame. Again she sighed: “If only they knew what culture means! 
But I’ll show them before long. I’ll take them in hand and give them 
a few lessons. They will be grateful to me later on!” 

The ring of the door-bell roused her. Arranging her dress and 
deftly adding just a touch of the powder-puff as she passed the mirror, 
she hurried to the door and in a moment was ushering in Mr. Grahame. 

“Miss Barnett,” said the latter, in a tone of mingled deference and 
patronage, as he seated himself, “I came to have a confidential talk with 
you.” 

“Yes? You flatter me, Mr. Grahame, to put so much trust in me.” 
She sat in the sofa, leaning in assumed abandon over the arm-rest. She 
kad prepared for this moment, to be intellectual to the teeth and to the 
roots of her hair. 

“But I’m in a quandary, a serious entanglement,” he went on, look- 
ing straight at her, as he cut his words with razor-edged precision, 
Hugh would have said. Marion was meanwhile reflecting, “Gee, I’m 
in a pinch! but he in a quandry!” The thought was somewhat discon- 
certing. 

“Well, and—and—,” she stuttered a trifle, being unwilling to believe 
that the great man was really in need of counsel. “And could I be of 
any service?” she managed to conclude. 

“The trouble is,” he went on, “I am putting others into serious diffi- 
culty.” 

“Whom could you be putting into trouble?” she said, mystery clearly 
written on her face. 

“Why, you—yourself.” 

“Me? Explain, Mr. Grahame. You don’t mean ... .” 

“I mean, that I have already signed the papers to act as superin- 
tendent of the High School at Marshallton, and now they thrust on me 
the superintendency here. I would gladly stay in Loreena—but I can 
hardly refuse a better offer, can I? The issue is ag 

Marion had intended to be very dignified, to bring out in her con- 
duct all the increased worth she felt within herself since the last night. 
Although she was quick enough to grasp what Mr. Grahame’s words 
meant, the idea was altogether too sudden for her, it was too much at 
atime. She straightened up in her seat and fairly gasped. 
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Mr. Grahame stopped a moment to look at her—as if he fully ex- 
pected to surprise her—then repeated, smiling condescendingly toward 
her: 

“The issue is, Miss Barnett, you will have to undertake the superin- 
tendency. It’s a big thing, I know. It even seemed big to me. I do 
not blame you at all if you are overwhelmed by the idea of it.” 

“Yes,” she admitted half to herself, as she regained her poise, “yes, 
I am young; and besides, no woman ever held the place before. But, 
I shall bring to the work all that is in me. I’ll not spare myself.” 

“T am sure of that, Miss Barnett,” rejoined Mr. Grahame; “that is 
why I suggested you. And I feel confident that you will succeed. Be- 
sides during the two and a half months of vacation, I will teach you 
all I know about the work, so that with September you will be able to 
open up in the principal’s office.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Grahame; it is so considerate of you to offer your 
assistance. I shall be glad to profit by your help.” 

“Tt is nothing at all, Miss Marion,” he allowed himself to say; 
“we shall begin tomorrow, then, over at the school. But now, would 
you care to go out for a spin, just to celebrate the close of the year?” 

“Tt would be a pleasure, to be sure,” she rejoined with an eagerness 
that made her blush a moment later. To hide her confusion, she hur- 
ried back to the dining room where her mother was reading. 

“Mother,” she whispered, “he asked me to go out with him. I have 
a big surprise which I shall tell you some other time.” 

“Why not now, Marion, if it is pleasant, as it seems to be judging 
by your flushed face. I could be glad with you.” 

“Some other time, mother, when it is sure. Does this coat look well 
on me? Yes? Good!” And she hurried back to Mr. Grahame, scarcely 
hearing her mother’s words bidding her not to be out too long. 

The next two months were months of feverish excitement for 
Marion. Almost every day ‘she worked with Mr. Grahame at the 
school. The only exceptions were when they took a day off for an 
excursion, or when Mr. Grahame had to be busy at Marshallton. Then 
Marion worked alone. It was constantly becoming clearer to her that 
a great office had devolved upon her and that she was exceptional in 
holding such a position—she a woman, and at her age! She began to 
feel that she must be fhe “Principal” of the school and fill the place of 
Mr. Gorse. She would stealthily slip into Mr. Gorse’s big office-chair 
and practise what she considered the ideal pose for a principal. She 
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examined the papers, reports, the whole system of the former principal, 
and she even thought she found certain mistakes and deficiencies. Little 
by little she wondered why he had been so popular. She was sure she 
could make improvements—better the discipline, for instance, and 
screw up some of the teachers a little bit so as to get more and better 
work out of them. 

But her youth! that was the drawback. Could she allow the teach- 
ers as heretofore to call her simply Marion? Would not that be detri- 
mental to her authority? Yes—she must insist on stopping it. Who 
would ever call Mr. Grahame simply Ivan! 

When she came home in the evening she felt tired but extremely in- 
tellectual. The poor quips, the banter, the jokes of her brothers Hugh 
and Leo did not appeal to her any more, and did not call forth from her 
as in other days, sallies winged with affection and gladness of heart and 
kindly wit. . 

September the 12th came, and with it the opening of the new school 
term, and the announcement that Miss Marion Barnett would act as 
principal of Loreeno School. When the wonder of the people at Mr. 
Grahame’s departure ceased, they seemed gladly to accept the situa- 
tion, and most of them said Miss Marion would make good—if only she 
follows out the plans of Mr. Gorse. And wouldn’t she—she a pupil of 
Mr. Gorse’s? 

The teachers, on their part, rejoiced that they had escaped the 
unsympathetic and exacting Mr. Grahame. They came back to school 
to meet their new principal, their former beloved companion, with the 
greatest cordiality. If she had her eyes open, she could have seen that 
every heart was with her—as loyal as to Mr. Gorse. The very first 
interview, however, awoke some misgivings. A's they came into the 
office at the appointed time, the new principal turned around in her 
office-chair and with a studied principal’s smile said: 

“By appointment of the State Board of Education, I, Miss Marion 
Barnett, am principal of Loreena School. My motto is efficiency. I 
have, in conjunction with our esteemed Mr. Grahame, drawn up a sys- 
tem of work to be accomplished in each class, of matter to be covered, 
tests to be made, methods to be used, reports to be filled out, eliminat- 
ing some of the mistaken or obsolete methods of Mr. Gorse. Anyone 
that fails against any of these rules, herewith sufficiently promulgated 
and made clear, is acting in bad part and is doing an injustice to the 
children and to the community. I shall, therefore, have to reprimand 
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such a one, and if the lapse be repeated, see that the stumbling block 
to the success of this school is removed. These, however, my respected 
collaborers (a Grahamic smile played on her lips) are extreme issues, 
cf which, I trust, we shall never actually have to take account.” 

Having designated the various report-blanks for the different grades 
she dismissed the teachers formally, staring at them in an official way 
as they took the papers from the table where she had laid them. If the 
teachers had any intention of saying some kind words of congratula- 
tion, they froze on their lips. As they filed out of the room they 
shrugged their shoulders dubiously, wagged their heads, looked at one 
another somewhat uncertainly—each wondering what the other was 
thinking. There were two, however, who could not keep their secret. 

“Margie,” said Marie Burke as they were going toward their class- 
rooms, “did you notice the spectacles with the gold chain? I heard Mr. 
Grahame suggested that.” 

“They told us,” replied Margie Minter, “that Marion was the new 
principal—but this is a new one altogether!” 

“Tt’s a shadow of Mr. Grahame,” added Marie. And they bowed to 
each other facetiously. 

“Miss Barnett, if you please!” said Margie. 

“By order of the State Board of Education,” said Marie, in all ser- 
iousness. The other teachers laughed as they passed by—all were of 
one mind. Marion’s eyes, however, were open and she did not fail to 
notice the bit of comedy enacted almost before her office door. She 
determined to watch these two young ladies, who had only a convent- 
school certificate anyway, while she had come from the State Normal 
School. And she was beginning to suspect that they were introducing 
some of their convent-school ideas into their classes. Catholic though 
she was, jealousy of her authority now blinded her and she said to her- 
self with some bitterness : 

“T’ll watch them and use my privilege of dropping in on them dur- 
ing school-hours, unnoticed and unbidden.” 

Margie Minter, it is true, was engaged to Hugh, but that made no 
difference to Marion: she was going to be inexorable as principal. 
“Anyway,” she thought to herself, “it is Margie that keeps Hugh so 
common and vulgar. Otherwise he must have adopted Mr. Grahame’s 
ways long ago.” 

When anyone came into the office to ask for the principal, she would 
turn from her work, swing round in her chair, with a poise and pre- 
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cision that seemed to have been calculated and charted long before, 
while with a bland smile she would say: 

“T am the principal, Madam, appointed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation.” 

And some of the people said, later on, that they walked out of the 
office without making their intended requests. Things ran along like 
this for several months. Marion did break in on Margie’s history class 
one day and heard her telling her pupils the lesson in story form— 
Margie could never hear the history lesson without telling the children, 
who listened with breathless attention, lots more than was in the book, 
making the personages live before them and remarking on their moral 
characters in particular. 

“Miss Minter,” said Marion sternly as she stepped beside the sur- 
prised teacher, “do you know that the time for history has elapsed? 
Let me see your report-blank, please.” 

Miss Minter handed it to her, coloring slightly. Some of the col- 
umns were filled out, but many other items were blank. How could she 
answer them intelligently? They were questions and observations 
which even a technical psychologist could not answer with any kind of 
precision, and she was supposed to make a report on them! “I’d be 
doing nothing but making reports all day,” she said. 

A few days after, however, Miss Minter received notice that her 


services were no longer required. A new teacher had been secured, 


warmly recommended by Mr. Grahame, and she was immediately made 
Marion’s assistant. Marion, meanwhile, hardly realized that children 
were beginning to absent themselves from school on pleas of all kinds 
of ailments, that some children were withdrawn by their parents, be- 
cause “they couldn’t keep up with all the branches” ; that in general, the 
friendly relations of the people with the school were rapidly disappear- 
ing. To her, the school seemed to be advancing steadily to a standard 
of perfection. . 

Things came to a head in about eight months. At the quarterly 
meeting of the town-council the question of the school was to come up 
for consideration—a fact which did not escape the notice of the vigi- 
lant principal, who insisted, as she adjusted her glasses with a super- 
cilious air, that her school report ought to be heard. 

Although Loreena’s town-council had had just about enough of Miss 
Barnett’s conceit, they agreed to listen to her, on condition that she 
leave the room immediately, allowing them to discuss the report in 
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private. Hardly had she retreated, when one man arose and roundly 
scored all the “new-fangled” ideas that were being brought in. That 
opened the fire. Objection to the new principal became general, so that 
they were about to vote for her removal in favor of Mr. Will Minter, 
who, as they remarked, was a college-man and could fill the place much 
better than Miss Marion. 

The men spoke so loud that Marion, putting on her wraps in the cor- 
ridor outside, heard every bitter word. It struck her like a thunder- 
clap! She was about to run away disgusted, when she heard the famil- 
iar voice of Mr. Will Minter, who though only twenty-five, was a 
member of the town-council. She listened. 

“Not too quick, friends,” he was saying; “Miss Marion possessed 
the confidence of a man so competent as the late Mr. Gorse. Her work 
had always been thoroughly satisfactory. And if she was not satisfying 
them now exactly, perhaps, she had not yet had a fair trial.” 

“You, Mr. Minter, to talk like that,” broke in an exasperated voice, 
“after what she did to you and after putting out your sister, the best 
teacher we had!” 

“My sister Margie has a sharp tongue,’ answered Mr. Minter, 
quietly smiling, “and many a time I felt like putting her out of the 
family-council myself!’ There was a little laugh. “But see here,” he 
went on; “the school-building has been repaired considerably, the 
rooms brightly painted, the system has been improved—apart from a 
few fads which can easily be done away with. The principal is alright, 
friends, but she hasn’t found her way. She is using Mr. Grahame’s 
way—give her a chance to find herself.” 

Mr Minter had influence enough to turn them all to his view, and 
Marion heard them all agree to retain her as principal for further trial. 
But she knew now what they thought of her—and it was with burning 
cheeks and hot temples that she fled to her home. Her mistake was 
now dawning upon her. What was her surprise on entering the parlor 


to find there her mother with Hugh and Margie Minter. Margie greeted 
her warmly. 


“Margie,” said Marion, somewhat falteringly—she was acting on 
impulse and she hardly knew what to say: “I have done you a great in- 
justice. Would you come back to school ?” 


“No, I cannot,” said Margie taken aback by the sudden question. 
“You understand me, don’t you?” exclaimed Marion with warmth, 
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impetuously seizing Margie’s hand; “I want to apologize—I was 
wrong!” 

Margie’s eyes lit up suddenly with affection and sympathy and a 
twinkle of fun at the same time. 

“Hugh won't let me!” she said. Whereupon Marion turned to 
Hugh, who had risen and was looking on in awkward wonder. “Hugh 
made me promise,” Margie went on, “that I would keep house for him 
ir. the near future. See, he has given me a cook-book and marked out 
my first lesson—cream-puffs! I’m to go to mother’s domestic economy 
school if I wish to qualify for my new place!” 

A general laugh greeted this announcement. 

“But say, Sis,” chimed in Hugh mischievously, “where’s the prin- 
cipal of Loreena School?” 

“Hugh!” cried Marion with mixed agony and happiness; and in a 
determination to stop him from saying any more, she locked her arm 
in his and marched him abruptly off to her room. “Tell me, Hugh,” 
she said as the door closed on them, “what do you think of my ways 
during the last few months?” 

Hugh looked away and smiled. He loved his sister and did not wish 
to cause her any pain. 

“Answer me!” she urged him—‘“just what you think! Oh, I can 
stand it! I’ve heard worse!” 

“You’ve become too much Grahame, I think,” he said at last. 

“Don’t you like him?” her eyes looked straight into his. 

“Don’t you know him? A learned man, if you will—but of no 
religion whatever, a pedant, conceited as can be, making you a prig and 
dissatisfied with your home and your own brothers, and turning all 
your old friends against you.” 

Marion awoke as if a fire-bell had sounded at midnight. 

“All but one,” she said at length, answering Hugh’s last words; “all 
but one; I found that out tonight—Will!” 

When Hugh had gone out she sat down on her bed and took a letter 
from her handbag. It was from Mr. Grahame. It read: 

“Dear Friend Marion: 


“Your last letter was a surprise to me. What made you ask me 
about my religion? You ought to know that men of science like my- 
self, consider religion as a mere accidental in life, good enough for 
those who have no greater issues to occupy themselves with. I never 
had any creed to chain my mind—I am a Mason. But what difference 
does that make—so long as we were made for one another. You will, 
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I am sure, come to see this in time. But have no fear that, if you 
accept me, I shall ever interfere with any little private notions you may 
have. I shall call next Wednesday evening ens 


Marion stopped; resolution was forming in her as she read. “No, 
you shall not!” she finally said and deliberately tore up the letter. Just 
then the bell rang. 

A moment later she heard a voice that made her heart beat boister- 
ously. It was Mr. Minter that spoke. 

“T want to see the principal of Loreena School,” he announced; “T 
have a message for her from the town-council.” 

“She isn’t in,” said Marion laughingly—guilt and longing in her 
laugh—as she emerged from her room—“there’s only Marion here.” 

Will Minter was almost stunned. He stepped back, then grasped 
the hand Marion held uncertainly toward him. 

“So much the better,” he said at last, while his eyes measured the 
young lady with admiration and a look of unmistakable tenderness. 
Nor did she resist when he led her over to the bay-window and whis- 
pered something which the others all declared they heard. But they did 
not—you may be sure—though they would have liked to. 

They announced later that, at the end of the term, Marion would 
resign the principalship of Loreena School into the hands of Mr. Will 
Minter. 

And you can guess why. 

AUGUSTINE ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


John H. Reddin says that a complete census of the National Guard 
shows 24 per cent to be Catholics. There is nothing novel in this. 
Catholics have done more than their share in every national crisis since 
the day the infant republic was born with Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
signing the Declaration of Independence. Shame on the dirty brood 
of A. P. A.’s and Menace writers who besmirch our loyalty! 


God’s Church commands that on one day of each week we deny 
ourselves the satisfaction of eating meat, in memory of the Savior’s 
bitter Passion. Four-fifths of our people despise God’s Church and 
her commands. When He wills, God can find a way of making us do 
through compulsion what we refuse to do through obedience. The 
weekly meatless day is drawing on apace. 
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LUTHERANISM 


LITERARY INFLUENCE OF THE RENAISSANCE 


High up in the Canadian Rockies, at a point called the “Great 
Divide,” a beautiful stream bubbles forth near the crest of a hill. At 
first it pauses, as if over-awed by the beauty of the scene, but impelled 
by the waters behind, it soon leaps away on its downward course. 
Only a few yards has it advanced, when a great rock bars the way. For 
a few moments the little stream beats helplessly against this grim bar- 
rier and then divides, forming two new streams, which plunging down 
opposite sides of the hill, race away faster and faster to seek the ocean. 
One finds its rest in the placid bosom of the Pacific, while the other, 
passing through Hudson Bay, mingles with the icy waters of the Arctic. 

Like to the story of this little mountain-stream is the history of the 
great intellectual movement, known as the Renaissance. Italy was the 
mountain of those days, the holy mountain, the mount of wisdom and 
learning, and it was fitting that thence should flow the new stream of 
intellectual activity. The first manifestation of this new movement was 
literary in character and bears the name of Humanism. 


HUMANISM. 


Scarcely had its course begun when striking against the “Rock of 
Peter” its forces were divided, one, the false stream, seeking its rest 
in the broad ocean of sensualism and immorality, the other, the true, 
following the more rugged but purer course of Christianity. 

Humanism was a reaction; a reaction against the neglect of the 
ancient classics, against the mediocrity of the literature of the time and 
against the stiff formalism of the then degenerate Scholastic School. 
As such it was beneficial. But radical reactions are by their very nature 
revolutionary and often go to extremes. Humanism was no exception. 
In its very founders, Petrarch and Boccaccio, are to be found the two 
distinctive characters which it assumed. 

Contemporaries and friends, animated by the same intense admira- 
tion for the glories of the past; striving with all the powers of their 
genius to attain the self-same end, they nevertheless followed paths 
almost diametrically opposed. Petrarch took his stand upon the Church. 
For him a single truth of Christianity must far outweigh all the wisdom 
of the ancients. No subtlety of arguments, no grace of speech, no 
desire for renown must be permitted to blind the Christian to the truths 
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of his holy religion and the treasure therein possessed. “Let us,” he 
says, “study philosophy so as to love wisdom: The real wisdom of God 
is Christ.” In one brief sentence he sets before us the idea upon which 
his whole career was moulded. “On the Gospel alone,” he says, “as 
upon the one immovable foundation, can human diligence build all true 
learning.” This was the spirit, which animated his work and the prin- 
ciple, which guided the Christian Renaissance throughout the ages. It 
was this beautiful ideal always before him, that kept Petrarch attached 
to the Church in the gloomiest days of her existence; and inspired those 
immortal sonnets, whose silvery tones are never marred tess sensual 
thought or wanton expression. 

Boccaccio, on the other hand, prostituted his genius to revive, and 
even, if possible excel, the profligacy of the ancient world. His works 
are heathen in style, heathen in spirit, and worse than heathen in their 
envenomed attacks on ecclesiastics, monks and nuns. For such, he has 
nothing but abuse. They are in his eyes the veriest hypocrites, batten- 
ing on the necessities of the poor, and steeped in every species of vice 
and immorality. All the keenness of his polished irony is reserved for 
them, and he, who openly taught the “Gospel of Free Love’, and incul- 
cated the grossest of heathen practices, set himself up as a censor of 
ecclesiastical morals. How like in this respect is the author of False 
Humanism, to the author of the equally false Reformation of a later 
date. Yet Boccaccio, unlike Luther, never entirely lost the Faith. In 
his old age, overwhelmed by remorse, he strove by every means in his 
power to make amends, for the mad folly of his youth. But the fatal 
work was done. A\'s an avalanche, trembling on the slope of a moun- 
tain, needs at times but a slight shock to send it on its destructive 
course, so the awful avalanche of destruction, gathering throughout the 
ages, needed but this slight impetus to send it crashing down upon the 
Church. 


SPREAD OF FALSE HUMANISM IN ITALY. 


Boccaccio never entirely lost the faith, but his diciples did. They 
cast aside every restraining influence, and, blinded by passion, raised 
License to the pedestal of Liberty, and offered incense at her shrine. 

But between them and their idol lay the forces of Christianity. 
Weakened as these forces undoubtedly were, by lack of discipline and 
other disintegrating influences, they yet formed an effectual barrier 
against the absolute revival of paganism. Hence the disciples of Boc- 
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caccio, the leaders of False Humanism, strove by every means in their 
power to overthrow this opposition, by destroying the influence of the 
Church. Their first attack was directed against the moral life of 
Christianity. To destroy this, the darkest page of antiquity was brought 
to light. Vices and crimes whose very names pollute the lips, were 
glorified in verse of classic beauty, and spread broadcast among a 
people, but too prone to luxury and lust. The result was a veritable 
plague of immorality, infecting every rank and order of society. When 
this evil seed began to bear fruit, the second blow was struck. This 
time it was aimed at the head of the Church. The temporal power of 
the Popes was an imposture; the “Donation of Constantine” a fraud; 
the rule of the papacy a tyrannical usurpation; the pontiffs themselves, 
despots, thieves and robbers, and the “Yoke of Christ” an “overbearing 
barbarous, tyrannical, priestly domination”. Such were the denuncia- 
tions hurled against the Church by Lorenzo Valla, the pupil and suc- 
cessor of Boccaccio, and they were taken up and reechoed throughout 
the length and breadth of Italy. 7 

In Valla, we find the very prototype of Luther. Under the powerful 
protection of Alphonsus of Naples, this cowardly and hypocritical agi- 
tator poured forth a flood of bitter vituperation upon the Popes, the 
Papacy, and Christianity in general, at the same time mingling with it 
the most servile flatteries of the reigning pontiffs. Luther, protected 
by powerful princes, followed the selfsame course, and his hypocritical 
words of subjection, addressed to Leo X., “Enliven me, kill me, call me 
back, confirm me, reject me, just as it may please you”, seem but the 
echo of Valla’s words. 

The effect produced by this Humanistic propaganda, was an ever 
growing spirit of restlessness and resistance to the authority of the 
Popes. For many years the tide of revolution stopped at the foot of 
the Alps, but little by little the flood rose until, surmounting the snowy 
peaks, it poured in ever-increasing volume over the green fields of 
France and Germany. 


SOCIAL CONDITION OF GERMANY. 


In Germany, especially, it found an even richer soil than that which 
gave it birth. The Empire was a seething mass of discontent. The 
Emperor mistrusted and feared his electors; the electors, the nobility ; 
the nobility, the knights; the knights pillaged the poor, and the poor 
viewed with bitter hate the mad extravagance of the rich. The one 
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great power, which could have healed these festering wounds, was 
helpless. The Church had lost her influence. The fatal captivity of 
the Popes at Avignon, with their apparent submission to the kings of 
France, had weakened the bonds which united the Papal and Imperial 
courts; the power, wealth and arrogance of the prince-bishops had won 
for them, and the Church they represented, the hatred of knights and 
nobles; and, the evil lives and grasping avarice of many of the lower 
clergy, had driven the poor and down-trodden in reckless despair, away 
from the sheltering care of religion. 

Over this restless, heaving mass, there now began to flow the evil 
stream of False Humanism. Its dominant principle of, “Liberty and 
freedom from all authority”, appealed to all the malcontents alike. Just 
at this critical moment, too, a mighty weapon was forged and thrust 
into the hands of the Humanists, which they used to the utmost advan- 
tage. The art of printing was discovered. At once the press began the 
work, which still continues, of turning out printed poison, to be the 
food of the multitude. Hence it was, that Humanistic doctrines spread, 
with amazing rapidity and deadly effect, throughout the length and 
breadth of Germany. 

The various grades of social life in the Empire, with their fierce 
caste hatreds, might well be likened to so many highly inflammable 
materials heaped confusedly together, and the stream of Humanistic 
sophistry, now being poured from the press, was oil of a most com- 
bustible nature. It needed but a spark to start a conflagration that 
would astound the world. And that spark was at hand. Martin Luther, 
with his fiery eloquence and fanatic zeal, was a fire-brand likely to 
set the world aflame, even without such ready material as he found at 
hand. 

It is not our purpose to try to prove that Luther was ever a Human- 
ist, in the strict sense of the word; the very contrary seems more prob- 
able. Nor is it intended to make Humanism one of the foundations of 
the “so-called” Reformation. We only wish to show that False 
Humanism paved the way, for the great religious upheaval of the six- 
teenth century, and that it was used by Luther, as a powerful weapon, 
in his struggle with Rome. 

That Luther was greatly influenced by the Humanistic movement, 
can scarcely be questioned. Educated at the university of Erfurt the 
very hot-bed of the “New Learning” in Germany ; constantly associated 
with its enthusiastic adherents and under the guidance of professors, 
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who openly defended its principles; in constant and friendly communi- 
cation with some of the greatest Humanists of the time, e. g., Erasmus, 
Reuchlin, Hutten and others; the brilliant young doctor of theology 
must, naturally, have yielded somewhat to the charm of this intellec- 
tual association. That he did so yield is clear from his attitude in the 
great Reuchlin—Pfefferkorn controversy, which divided the whole of 
Germany into two great hostile camps. In this fierce contest of the 
Theologians and Religious, against the Humanists, Luther, although at 
that time both monk and theologian, openly supported the Reuchlin 
faction, and, in his usual blunt fashion, characterized the efforts of his 
fellow-theologians, as, “straining at gnats and swallowing camels”. 
That he reckoned himself a Humanist, may easily be seen from many 
of his writings. In a letter to Johann Lang, his intimate friend and a 
most ardent Humanist, he speaks of Erasmus as “our Erasmus” and 
says, that he rejoiced much, at reading his Humanistic writings, to find 
that, “He belabored the monks and clergy so manfully and had so 
learnedly torn off the veil from their out-of-date rubbish”. 

But perhaps the most marked effect of Humanistic influence on - 
Luther, is to be found in his literary style. Here we find the same 
biting sarcasm, elegance of diction and pompous egoism, which is so 
striking a characteristic of the superficial literature of the day. Here 
also, we find that vein of coarse and obscene language, which runs 
through all the works of Luther, and makes their perusal so disgust- 
ingly difficult. Even his friends were shocked by the coarseness of his 
language, and Staupitz, censuring some of his earlier and less objection- 
able works, wrote, “Your writings are praised by those who keep houses 
of ill-fame”. A modern Protestant historian’ (Haiesrath) characterizes 
Luther as “The greatest, but likewise the coarsest, writer of his cen- 
tury”. It is the very spirit of false Humanism, immoral, indecent, 
lewd, exhaling the putrid breath of pagan Greece and Rome, with 
shameless disregard of St. Paul’s solemn admonition, “Let it not be so 
much as named among you”. 

If it is urged, that in using such language, Luther only accommo- 
dated himself to the mode of expression popular at that time, it is only 
an added proof of the frightful corruption wrought among the German 
people by the spread of Humanistic literature, without in any way 
exculpating the would-be reformer. To pander to the depraved taste 
of the multitude, is that reform? He who set himself up as the divinely 
inspired mouth-piece of God, and the true expounder of the Gospel, 
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should, at least, have imbibed enough of the spirit of the Gospel, to 
have refrained from language, unbecoming, even in the haunts of 
shame. It is characteristic of Humanistic literature, especially that of 
a controversial nature, to find a wealth of beautiful language clothing 
thoughts of infinitesimal importance. So also, to quote the words of 
the gentle St. Francis of Sales: “If you were to take from the writings 
of Luther, the calumnies, slanders, jests, mockery and buffoonery which 
they contain against the Pope, the Papacy, and Catholics, you would 
find that his volumes were very small”. 


MYSTIC INFLUENCE. 


Yet Luther, as has been said, was not a Humanist, in the strict sense 
of the term. His natural disposition, so full of feeling and imagination, 
instinctively turned to mysticism. In his youthful days, while still in 
the peaceful solitude of the monastery he had read with avidity the 
works of St. Bernard, St. Bonaventure, Gerson and Tauler. How deep 
the impression made upon him by these mystics really was, may be 
gathered from his own words. Writing to his friend, Johann Lang, he 
says of Tauler, that “He contained more real theology than all the 
scholastic theologians of all the universities put together”; and in an- 
other place he affirms, that Tauler’s book of sermons, “led him to the 
spirit”. 

But in mysticism, as in everything else, Luther was a law unto him- 
self. With natural perversity he sought out the most ambiguous and 
obscure writings, and choosing isolated extracts, read into them his own 
ideas. Whatever conflicted with his pet doctrine of “Justification by 
faith alone’, was sacrificed unhesitatingly. Herein lies the difficulty of 

‘placing Luther in any definite school of thought. He seems to have, 
in the words of St. Paul, “made himself all things to all men”, not to 
win them to God, but to perdition. With the Humanists, he was a 
Humanist, as long as it was profitable; with the Mystics, he was a 
Mystic, as long as Mysticism bolstered up his false pretensions; and 
with the mad revolutionary spirit of the peasants and robber-knights, 
he was quite in harmony, until defeat rested on their standard. In this 
fickleness and insincerity of purpose, he shows another striking charac- 
teristic of the early Humanists. 

But Humanism, which had paved the way for Luther and his creed, 
was soon to meet a just retribution. Once firmly established and recog- 
nized as a reformer, Luther turned and trampled on the new learning 
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and the men who had made him what he was. In the words of the 
great Erasmus, “where Lutheranism reigns, there literature is fallen’, 
It was but just that those, who had rebelled against the mild authority 
of the Popes, and had used all their influence in defence of a renegade 
monk, should find in him a tyrant, inexorable. 

False Humanism, therefore, was to the so-called Reformation, what 
oil is to fuel; what spurs are to the horse; or the crevasse in a levee to 
the ravening waters of the ocean; an auxiliary, an incentive, a welcome 
channel. To Luther, it was first a pleasant diversion, then a means to 
an end and finally a deadly opponent. To the world at large, it was a 
surrender of Christian ideals, a return to paganism and the source of 
those bloody revolutions which have since disgraced humanity. 

Joun Power, C. Ss, R. 


DO YOUR BIT 





No one in his senses is so blind as to believe that our soldier boys 
will lead clean, God-fearing lives during the long months in camp or at 
the front unless they are furnished with spiritual assistance and inno- 
cent recreation. These are supplied to Protestant soldiers by a Prot- 
estant association, the Y. M.C. A. Our government has authorized the 
K. of C. to do the same for the Catholics. With a spirit worthy of true 
knights they have undertaken the task and given a pledge to bear them- 
selves the lion’s share of the expense. They ask the Catholic people to 
contribute the remainder. Do your part, and you will have the con- 
solation of knowing that somebody’s son—perhaps your own—is kept 
from sin at a time when he can least of all afford to be at enmity with 
his God and that he is assisted by a priest when he needs that assistance 
most. Any K. of C. will tell you where to send your contribution. 


A human being in khaki is still a human being, and he has all the 
passions and temptations and evil inclinations of a human being. The 
mother who allows her daughter undue familiarity with him is failing 
against prudence, patriotism, and parental duty. 


A vacation should be the means of strengthening our bodies and 
brightening our minds and fitting us for renewed efforts in the work 
which God has given us to do; it should not be a season of license that 
leaves behind bitter shame and lifelong regret. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 

















THE KING’S SON 





In days gone by, St. Porphyrius was Bishop of a place called Gaza 
in the far East. It happened on one occasion that he had a request to 
make of the Emperor Arcadius, and accordingly he set out on foot for 
Constantinople, the capital of the Eastern Empire at that time. As he 
neared the city he saw a troop of soldiers carrying a little child, while . 
they walked leisurely along. On approaching them, the Bishop asked 
who the child was. They told him it was the Emperor’s little son, and 
that the Emperor himself would be passing by in a short time. A happy 
thought occurred to the Bishop. Said he to himself: “I'll place my 
petition in the hands of the little boy, and bid him give it to his father”. 

He did so, and when the Emperor approached and received the 
petition from the child, he was evidently pleased, for on reading the 
request, he granted it at once. 

Why can not we act in a similar manner when we wish to present 
our petitions to the King of heaven and earth? Why can not we place 
them in the hands of the King’s beloved Son, whom we may meet every 
day, yes, every hour of the day—in the Blessed Sacrament? 

—Bible Narratives. 


OUR FAITH AND OUR COUNTRY 





The Archbishops and Bishops assembled at the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore in 1884, in the course of a joint Pastoral Letter, ad- 
dressed the following words to the Catholics of the United States: 

“Teach your children to take special interest in the history of our 
country. We consider the establishment of our country’s independence, 
the shaping of its liberties and laws as a work of special Providence, 
its framers ‘building wiser than they knew’—the Almighty’s hand guid- 
ing them. 

“And if ever the glorious fabric is subverted or impaired, it will be 
by men forgetful of the sacrifices of the heroes that reared it, the vir- 
tues that cemented it, and the principles on which it rests, or, ready to 
sacrifice principle and virtue to the interests of self or party. 

“As we desire, therefore, that the history of the United States 
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should be carefully taught in all our Catholic schools, and have directed 
that it be specially dwelt upon in the education of the young ecclesias- 
tical students in our preparatory seminaries, so also we desire that it 
form a favorite part of the home library and home reading. 

“We must keep firm and solid the liberties of our country by keeping 
fresh the noble memories of the past, and thus sending forth from our 
Catholic homes into the arena of public life, not partisans but patriots.” 


THE SILENT POWER OF THE TABERNACLE 





We have all heard of the terrible flood that swept over Johnstown, 
Pa., some years ago. Bishop Phelan of Pittsburgh hastened to the scene 
of the disaster. On his return, he gave the following account of a 
providential protection which was experienced by the Sisters of Charity 
at Johnstown in their school, which was also their residence. 

“The building,” said the Bishop, “was not, as reported, entirely 
swept away. The part containing the chapel still stands. Early in the 
day, fearing the rising waters, but not dreaming of the flood that was 
to come, the Sisters had sent their pupils home. Soon after, warned by 
the crash and roar of the deluge, the Sisters fled to the chapel, leaving 
the main part of the building. There in the chapel they fell on their 
knees and prayed, the waters roaring about them. 

“As the flood rushed into the chapel they were still upon their knees, 
praying. The waters rose about them. Taking the Blessed Sacrament, 
they went to the room above the chapel, and kneeling around it, prayed. 
The torrents bore a crushing mass of shattered houses down upon the 
school-building, tearing it from its foundation and hurling it onward 
with the flood. 

“But strange to say, the part with the chapel and the room above it 
where the Sisters kneeling around the Blessed Sacrament and praying 
—that remained. The deluge beat against it, but it fell not; while all 
the rest of the building was whirled along a shattered ruin, that little 
part, with its precious contents, remained in safety. 

“All night in trembling and prayer, kneeling about the Sacrament, 
in that little room above the chapel, the Sisters waited; in the morning 
rescue came. Draw your own inferences. The little part of the build- 
ing still stands there, a witness to what I have said.” 
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Pointed Paragraphs 











AUGUST SECOND 





St. Alphonsus Liguori, on this your glorious feast day, we salute 
you! We are Redemptorists, members of the order you founded. 
While we glory in calling ourselves your sons, we blush to see how little 
we resemble our father. 

Out of filial affection towards you, four years ago we launched this ° 
magazine, named it in your honor, the Liguorian, and pledged ourselves 
to devote it, according to your spirit, to the spread of Catholic belief 
and practice. From high heaven you have blessed our labors and 
prayed for our success. The proof of this is that in every difficulty God 
has raied up helpers from quarters human foresight never would have 
dreamed of. 

Full of gratitude, we lay this work as a feast day offering at your 
feet. Oh, Most Zealous Doctor Alphonsus, may the Liguorian continue 
the work to which you devoted your whole life and every moment of 
your time—the work of making God’s Church better known, of making 
sin more dreaded and shunned, of making Jesus Christ more tenderly 
loved! May the editors of the Liguorian attain to some share of your 
own great charity towards God and man, your prudence, your learning, 
your practical common sense, your knowledge of the human heart, your 


tender, fatherly solicitude for the poor, the ignorant, the sinful, and the 
afflicted ! 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 





The Catholic Educational Association Convention held at Buffalo 
this summer brought together the leading Catholic educators of the 
country, churchmen, sisters, and lay professors. Every point that could 
make for the efficiency of the schools was ably discussed, especially the 
standardization of Catholic educational work throughout the country. 
How well the delegates understood their duty, is seen from the fact that 
in all their discussions about efficiency in the teaching of the secular 
branches, they never ceased to insist that the principal work, the essen- 
tial object, the sole reason for the existence of our great Catholic school 
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system is to mould the hearts of Catholic youth in accordance with the 
teaching and example of Jesus Christ. . 


THE RED CROSS 





The Order of Red Cross Nurses for ministering to the sick and 
wounded was instituted 320 years ago by a soldier. The heroic charity 
he manifested toward the sufferers on the battlefields and in the hos- 
pitals won for him a place among the canonized saints of God’s Church, 
and he is known as St. Camillus of Lellis. 

The generosity with which our people subscribed and oversubscribed 
the Red Cross fund, the self-sacrifice with which our men and women 
have offered themselves for Red Cross work, and the frank, manly way 
in which the Red Cross officials repudiated the charge that they had 
excluded Catholic sisterhoods, all give assurance that the Red Cross 
will live up to its noble traditions and show how charity can heal the 
wounds which hatred has inflicted. 


DEMOCRACY FOR IRELAND? 





American common sense and love of fair play confesses its total 
inability to grasp how England can consistently contend to battle for 
the triumph of democracy on the Continent while continuing to hold 
the Irish nation in subjection by armed force. What Americans think, 
they say. Their voice has been heard across the Atlantic, and a doubt 
is slowly percolating the Briton’s skull that he may not have been doing 
exactly the square thing, don’t you know! A few faint streaks of light 
bespeak the dawning of a brighter day for Ireland. 


MEXICO 





The American archbishops drew up resolutions pledging the loyalty 
of American Catholics to the government and protesting against the 
persecution of the Church in Mexico. The daily press published the 
former resolution but refused to publish the latter. After citing, article 
by article, the unjust provision of the new Mexican Constitution against 
the Church, they add: “The purpose is plainly to extirpate from the 
people their ancient faith. Without the moral support of the govern- 
ment of the United States this tyrannical farce of a free government 
would not exist. The underlying motive upon which our institutions 
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are based is freedom to worship God according to the dictates of con- 
science, so long as there is no interference with the rights of others. 

the loyalty of Catholic citizens to the laws of our country, 
and their respect for those who are charged with the responsibility and 
the maintenance of the law, require no proof. We realize how heavy 
are the responsibilities that rest upon any government, and we would 
not willingly make them heavier, but since conditions prevailing in the 
neighboring republic are shocking to the common sense of justice, and 
as we must believe them to have arisen largely because of the policy of 
our national administration, we feel bound in conscience to protest. In- 
doing so we but follow the instincts of all liberty loving people. Our 
nation is at war mainly because its honor and integrity have been in- 
jured by autocratic power. We have inherited from our ancestors the 
spirit of democracy based upon Christian ideals and Christian precepts. 
The brief recital of what is intended to be fastened upon a neighboring 
nation under the name of liberty and democracy is sufficient to show 
that it is opposed to all that these names imply.” 


HAVE MERCY ON THE DYING 





The government will assign a certain number of the military chap- 
lancies to priests. This is something, but it is not enough. Every Cath- 
clic soldier wants a priest within reach when he is facing death. Nobly 
have the Knights of Columbus pledged themselves to support Catholic 
chaplains in all posts where the government fails to do so. Send your 
offering to the nearest K. of C. council and help in the good work. 
Many a dying man’s blessing will be your reward. 


SOMETHING AWFUL--WITH HORNS! 





“As a convent girl puts it, ‘We understood perfectly well that a 
male is something awful, with horns’,” says a writer in the Catholic 
Mind. 

We have not a particle of doubt that the “convent girl” who said 
this never showed by her prudence or maidenly reserve in the company 
of “males” that she “understood” anything of the kind. What the sen- 
sible Catholic sisters tried to make their pupils understand perfectly 
well—though without success in the case of this “convent girl’”—is the 
fact that no man and woman who are not already united in matrimony 
can, at the time when their animal passions are strongest, yield unre- 
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servedly to the mutual attraction for each other’s company, without 
taking a chance, and a big chance, that passion will triumph over reason. 
The ages-old doctrine that they who would remain pure, must be pru- 
dent, is a doctrine to be respected, not to be sneered at—and least of all 
by Catholic publicists. 


“LET THEM GET ACQUAINTED” 





R. A. Muttkowski, writing in the July Catholic Mind, seems to be 
one with Frank Spearman regarding afternoon dances in convent par- 
lors. He quotes with warm approval the words: “Children go wrong 
because parents and priests are shortsighted. Ministers of religion can 
write clear sermons advising people to be good, but when it comes to 
the practical problems of living and loving they are rigorous incompe- 
tents and do untold damage by their unbending views. . . . Fewer 
sermons explaining goodness, more practical work making it possible, 
that is what we need.” 

This sounds mightily like urging the priest to neglect his priestly 
duties and become a Y. M. C. A. director. It smacks of the naturalism 
of the day. The priest has been ordained and given divine powers to 
teach Catholic doctrine and practice, and to administer the sacraments. 
He is not doing too much of this, as is clear from the fact that educated 
Catholics are often woefully ignorant regarding their religion. He can- 
not do too much of this, for by this immortal souls are saved. The 
priest has not been ordained to manage dance halls for the promotion 
of Catholic courtships and marriages. If there ever was a doubt about 
the matter, that doubt has vanished ; Rome has expressly forbidden such 
unpriestly activity. 

“When it comes to practical problems of living and loving they 
[ministers of religion] are rigorous incompetents.” Are they—really? 
—when the inmost secrets of five thousand wounded, aching hearts are 
yearly laid before their eyes? The young priest, only six months in 
the active ministry, has a more thorough, accurate, and unbiased knowl- 
edge of these problems than the man of the world who has lived a cen- 
tury. Ministers of religion “do untold damage by their unbending 
views”. Do they—really? We defy his critics to find in all the world 
any man who is in fuller possession of the facts, or who draws a saner 
or more common sense decision from these facts, than the average 
priest. Ne sutor ultra crepidam! 
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Catholic Events 

















One of the wisest projects on foot is that of introducing the Holy 
Name Society into the Navy. There is no society in existence that 
appeals more strongly to men or that is better calculated to foster the 
very best qualities that are in a man. 


x .# * 
Creighton University’s share in the Liberty Loan was $40,000. 
* s 


President Wilson has asked for 400 priests to act as chaplains to 
the first contingent of the new army. Owing to the scarcity of priests 
in the West these volunteers will be taken principally from the East. 
Ten Buffalo priests are said to be already with the American soldiers 
in France. 

* ° ° 


“It seems advisable to state unequivocally to you at this time that 
members of the nursing Sisterhoods may wear their official dress while 
serving as nurses under the Red Cross, and that the Red Cross has no 
desire in any way to debar the Sisters on account of their dress, or on 
any other account, from serving their country as all other nurses will 
desire to do.” These words were written to Cardinal Gibbons by 
Eliot Wadsworth, acting chairman of the American Red Cross. 
Therefore we now have a clear official declaration, and the question is 
settled to the credit of all concerned. 


July 2, at Oconomowoc, the home of the Licuortan, Archbishop 
Messmer ordained eight Redemptorist Students. They are the Rev. 
Fathers Mueller, Winderlin, Jungblut, Brennan, Murphy, Kalvelage, 
Behles, and Lorenz. Three days previously, His Grace had conferred 
Minor Orders upon Frater Kippels and Frater Pregenzer. The Re- 
demptorist student must complete at least the eighth grade in the 
primary school, then spend six years studying the classics at the 
Redemptorist College at Kirkwood, Mo., then one year in the novitiate 
at De Soto, Mo., then six years studying at the house of higher studies 
in Oconomowoc, and finally a second novitiate of six months. It is 
thus that the Sons of St. Alphonsus are equipped for the great work 
of the missions. 

* @ % 


Archbishop Messmer has learned from the postal authorities that 
the new Reed law will forbid in dry states the sending through the 
mail of orders for wine, even for sacramental purposes. This will 
make it difficult to obtain altar wine. Catholics should take care that 
proper provision is made for this necessity in the proposed law. 
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The Liguorian Question Box |—— 











When did Our Lord make marriage 
@ sacrament? 

We cannot answer this with cer- 
tainty. We do not know. Some think 
He did so when He was present at the 
marriage feast at Cana in Galilee; 
others, when He restored marriage to 
its pristine indissolubility as recorded 
in the Gospel af St. Matthew, chapter 
XIX; others again that it was after 
the resurrection. From Holy Scripture 
and Tradition and the definition of the 
Church it is certain that. matrimony is 
a sacrament; it is a matter of less im- 
portance to know when this sacrament 
was instituted, 


What do the words “Corpus Christi” 
mean? 

The latin word “Corpus” means 
“body”, and the word “Christi” means 
“of Christ”. Corpus Christi is the 
name given to the feast whereby we 
commemorate the institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament which is the sacra- 
ment of the Body and Blood of Christ. 

Would it be allowed to attend a 
Spiritualistic meeting or séance out of 
curiosity or jest in order to see what 
is being done, provided one did not 
actually take part in it? 

No. A new decision emanated from 
the Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office in regard to this very matter on 
the twenty-fourth of April of this year. 
According to this decision it is not 
allowed to assist at spiritualist com- 
munications or manifestations, how- 
ever proper or pious they may appear, 
whether a medium is employed or not, 
whether use is made of hypnotism or 
not, whether the assistance consist in 
asking question or hearing answer or 
even only looking on, even though a 
tacit or express protestation be made 
against diabolic intervention. In short, 
it is altogether forbidden to assist at 
spiritualistic séances. 

In the fourth chapter of Genesis we 
read of Cain’s wife. If Adam and Eve 
and Cain and Abel were the only ones 
living, where did he get his wife? 

Holy Scripture does not say that 
Adam and Eve and Cain and Abel 
were the only ones living at the time. 
Cain married his sister. God allowed 


(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


this in order that the human race 
might be propagated. 

Who were the Old Catholics? 

This is a name applied to themselves 
by the members of a sect which is 
neither old nor Catholic and who might 
more appropriately be called new 
Protestants. On the eighteenth of 
July, 1870, the Vatican Council de- 
clared it to be a dogma of the Catholic 
Faith revealed by Christ that the Pope 
is infallible when, in his office as 
supreme teacher, he proposes for the 
acceptance of the universal Church a 
matter of faith or morals. Many 
bishops had been opposed to the defin- 
ition of this truth, not that they did 
not believe it to be, true, but because 
they considered that the time was not 
ripe for a public decision on the point. 
However, when the time actually ar- 
rived for the definition, of the bishops 
present at the Council five hundred 
and thirty-three voted affirmatively and 
only two negatively, and even these 
two afterwards submitted. The other 
bishops not present all subscribed to 
the newly defined dogma. Not a single 
bishop fell away from the Faith. How- 
ever, in Germany, a number of profes- 
sors, with Déllinger at their head, de- 
clared the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility an innovation, refused to accept 
it, and organized themselves into a 
body, calling themselves “Old Catho- 
lics”. Various conventions were held, 
attended not only by the members of 
the Old Catholic party but also by 
Russian and Greek schismatics, Angli- 
cans and other Protestants; a bishop 
was elected and consecrated by the 
Jansenist Bishop Heydekamp of Hol- 
land; celibacy was abolished and vari- 
ous other matters of Catholic dogma, 
discipline, and liturgy rejected; state 
aid was sought and obtained; and 
parishes organized. Far from being 
Catholic, the new sect was really a 
form of liberal Protestantism. Not- 
withstanding that it received state 
assistance and that property belonging 
to the Catholics was turned over to it, 
the new sect never prospered, and 
while it still exists, it probably does 
not count over 40,000 members in all 
Europe. 
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Some Good Books 











The Ancient Journey. By A. M. 
Sholl. Longmans Green and Co. This 
is a well written exposition of the 
divine origin of the Catholic Church. 
It will undoubtedly be a guide to many 
seeking the truth. Its presentation is, 
in its way, novel, and its reading will 
prove pleasurable to those accustomed 
to the more usual methods of argumen- 
tation. 

The Church and the Workers. By 
Virginia M. Crawford. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. 0c. 

This is a valuable pamphlet, the first 
in a series of First Text Books to be 
published by the Catholic Social Guild. 
It shows how industrial conditions 
have been effected by Catholic thought 
and action, especially since direction 
has been given to that thought and 
action by the great Encyclical of Leo 
XIII, on the condition of the working 
classes. 


An Unwilling Traveler. By Mary E. 
Donovan. Herder Book Co. : 

It is a wholesome interesting story 
mainly of the Big West and the open 
Prairie. The incidents are plentiful, 
such as would happen on every large 
ranch, and interesting as they must be 
to all open country and of pioneer 
work. The story unfolds itself slowly, 
yet facinatingly. The main events de- 
velop rapidly and all is told in an 
attractive manner which holds the 
reader. The book is worthy of espe- 
cial recommendation now during the 
vacation months when parents wonder 
what literature they could put safely 
into the hands of their growing boys 
and girls. 


Christopher Columbus, in Poetry, 
History and Art. By Miss Sara Agnes 
Ryan. The Mayer and Miller Co., 
Chicago. Price. 

Romance clings around the begin- 
nings of everything, whether it be of 
an individual nation or country. The 
early history of every country, there- 
fore, is replete with romance, with 
adventurous and stirring incidents of 
every kind, the reading of which fur- 
nishes more solid, more wholesome 
excitement, than most novels with their 
fictitious plots, their glaring, unnatural 
colors. It is well to look back to those 
men of chivalrous and splendid virility, 


who blazed the path of civilization 
through impenetrable wilds, and laid 
the foundations of our present great- 
ness. 

Such is the story of the beginnings 
of our country. Such, too, is the story 
of Columbus whose wonderful char- 
acter and remarkable genius have dis- 
covered to us a country that until 
1492 lay in its idle loneliness unknown - 
to the civilized world. 

We who are enjoying the fruit of his 
genius cannot know enough of the 
Great Navigator. In Miss Ryan’s 
splendid volume we will find all that 
we can desire. It is a delightful and 
instructive book in which are woven 
together the best thoughts and inspira- 
tions of the poet, the historian, and the 
artist. We cannot but feel certain that 
the present volume will meet with the 
same glad approval of readers and 
reviewers as her Florence in Poetry, 
History and Art. 

Married Life: a Family Handbook. 
By Reinhold Willman, M. D., J. S. 
Hyland and Co., Chicago. Price $3.00. 

The book treats, plainly but delicate- 
ly of many subjects that are of much 
importance to both married and those 
who seriously contemplate marriage. 
The doctor is a close observer and 
evidently widely experienced. His 
chapter on sex hygiene as taught 
in schools is well done and his advice 
sane and prudent. The book is heartily 
recommended to those for whom it was 
written. 

A Memorial of Andrew J. Shipman: 
His Life and Writings. Edited by 
Condé B. Paelen, Ph. D., LL. D. The 
Encyclopedia Press, New York. Price 
$2.00. 

Catholics should inform themselves 
of the workings of Catholic laymen of 
their own country. It is an inspira- 
tion to many to know what they really 
can do when they apply to the circum- 
stances about them, the talents God 
has so generously given them. The 
short sketch of the life of Andrew 
Shipman covers only 21 pages, but the 
sixty odd papers which he wrote at 
various times, making a goodly volume 
of 427 pages, reveals the bigness of the 
man. A reading of the book must 
furnish inspiration to his fellow Catho- 
lic laymen. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















McCormick: “I want two poached 
eggs on toast.” Waiter: “Yes, sir.” 
McCormick: “And be sure and have 
them fresh laid.” Waiter: “Yes, sir; 
I'll have ’em laid on the toast, sir.”—G, 


Contributor: “What kind of jokes do 
you prefer?” Editor: “Leap-year 
jokes.” Contributor: “Why?” Editor: 
“Because it takes them four years to 
get around again.”—G. 


Thompson—“Suppose a man should 
call you a liar, what would you do?” 

Jones (hesitatingly) — “What sized 
man?” 


The Musician (presenting plate)— 
“With the compliments of the band, 
ir.” 

The Visitor (taking the contents)— 
“Many thanks. It’s not much, but it’s 
welcome change after the false notes 
you’ve been circulating for the last half 
hour.”—G. 


Groom Given His Due For ONCE. 
The bride was dressed in a conven- 
tional wedding gown of white. The 
groom wore a flowing black coat with 
an elaborate white vest decorated with 
real pearls. Imported gray broadcloth 
trousers of the latest cut, cravat of 
fine Indian linen, together with collar, 
shirt and handkerchief of similar 
material completed his perfect costume. 
For a traveling suit the groom wore a 
tailored suit of blue serge with hand- 
some tan shoes and imported felt hat. 





For nearly two hours she inspected 
linoleums. Roll after roll the clerk 
brought out, but still she was dissatis- 
fied. At last she paused in despair. 
“I’m sorry, madam,” he said, “but if 
you can wait I can get more from the 
factory. Perhaps you will call in 
again.” 

The prospective customer rose. “Yes, 
do,” she said graciously, “and ask for 
one or two with very small designs, 
suitable for putting in the bottom of a 
canary’s cage.” 


To Mark Table Linen—Leave the 
baby and some jam alone at the table 
for five minutes. 


Mother—“Just run upstairs, Tommy, 
and fetch baby’s nightgown.” 

Tommy—“Don’t want to.” 

Mother—“Oh, well, if you’re going 
to be unkind to your new little sister, 
she’ll put on her wings and fly back to 
heaven.” 

Tommy—“Then let her put on her 
wings and fetch her nightgown.” 


“Now, children,” said the history 
teacher in her most impressive man- 
ner, “I wish you to remember that the 
time to ask questions in my class is 
whenever anything is said which you 
wish explained. Do not wait until the 
time ‘comes for recitation and then 
complain that you ‘did not hear’ or 
‘did not understand’ when I talked.” 
“Yes’m,” chorused the scholars, cheer- 
fully. “Very well,” said the teacher, 
“we will begin today with James L, 
who came after Elizabeth.” The new 
scholar raised his hand. “What is it?” 
asked the teacher, graciously. “What 
made him come after her?” asked the 
new scholar eagerly. 


Frenchman — 


Polite “Excuse, 
madame.” 

Fat Woman—“What’s wrong?” 
Polite Frenchman — “Excuse, 


madame, but my hat, he ees sitting on 
se same chair as you.” 





Mistress—“Look here, Susan, I can 
write my name in the dust upon this 
table!” 

Susan—“‘Ah, mum, there’s nothing 
like eddication, is there, mum?” 


“Isn’t it a shame to keep those poor 
lions caged?” 

“Lady,” answered the keeper at the 
zoo, “they’re much happier and safer 
there than they would be roaming the 
African jungles.” 





“Yes,” said Mrs. Lapsling, “Johnny’s 
all right now. When he was biten by 
the strange dog I took him to a doc- 
tor’s and had the wound ostracized 
right away.” 





The dog may have his day, but the 
cat certainly takes the cake so far as 
the night is concerned.—G. 








